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THE PLACE BELONGING TO THE HOLY SPIRIT IN 
THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF THE SOUL." 


In the idea of the Holy Spirit, it is implied that God comes 
into communication with the human spirit, for the purpose of 
quickening its powers and training it to a heavenly life. Though 
it expresses primarily an influence, it yet marks a real connection 
of God with the human spirit. I understand God to be present 
and active in all creatures, and to work in them according to 
their natures and kinds. In the case of men, however, we as- 
cribe to him an agency of a higher sort, suited to their higher 
nature and rank, and designed to further them in divine knowl- 
edge and in all holy tempers and conducts. In matter and its 
forces, and in all life below man, God is manifested as Spirit ; 
first in man do we come to know him as Holy Spirit, Source, 
and Inspirer of holiness. Man has a spiritual nature which 
allies him to what is highest in God, and fits him to receive 
the Holy Spirit. Independently of this divine help, he never 


* This essay was read before the Maine Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, Oct. 7, 1874. 
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reaches spiritual perfection. In the union of the Holy Spirit with 
his own powers, and in the fellowship thence resulting, he first be- 
comes duly aware of his most important relations, and of his dis- 
tinguishing worth, duty, and blessedness. 

I design to offer some thoughts on the place which belongs to 
the Holy Spirit in the religious training of the soul. If in this I 
shall succeed according to my wishes, the inestimable value of the 
Spirit will be made apparent. 

The human soul is naturally religious. It has instincts which 
relate it to an overruling Power, on which it depends, and to 
which it is prompted to pay worship. There come to it intima- 
tions of sacred duty and of law-prescribing authority. In these in- 
ward workings we see the beginnings of religion. But the religion 
is of little worth, almost of no service as a guide and check, till, 
by the aid of culture, the faculties, both intellectual and spiritual, 
are farther awakened and exercised. Apart from such culture, 
religion is but blind and wild sentiment. Culture then, if broad 
enough to be completely human, to stir equally and healthfully all 
the soul’s powers, is friendly to religion, and does in part its work. 
How far such culture may carry with it something of divine influ- 
ence, I do not attempt to say; but beyond doubt it has its place 
in the moral education and progress of the race. In whatever de- 
gree the human powers are called forth, and put in right relations 
with God, the guiding light of the spirit of holiness in really seen, 
though the men thus favored may not always be clearly conscious 
of the Source whence the helping influence comes to them, and 
may attribute too much relative importance to social arrangements 
and institutions, which are but the necessary vehicles and chan- 
nels of the influence. 

It would seem then that the Holy Spirit, just as much as the 
God whose agency it is, should be viewed in connection with the 
whole race, and as the assured possession and boon of the race ; 
and this is virtually the truth. So far as men attain the best 
views of God, and rest in him as their satisfying portion, they 
always regard him as the fountain of the holiest influences. If, as 
we believe, such knowledge is to spread and become universal, all 
will in fact behold in God the giver of the Holy Spirit. We can 
hardly doubt that to-day, amidst the darkness and errors of heath- 
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enism, some good influences are finding their way to very many 
souls. ‘The hindrances, great as they are, are not complete ob- 
structions. Strength and hope are whispered to great numbers ; 
and besides direct aid, they are helped indirectly, through gifted 
men whom, at intervals, God raises up in nearly every nation, to 
instruct their own and the coming ages. 

But the view which I would now take of the Holy Spirit lies 
nearer and concerns us more. It is in connection with the religion 
of the Bible, and especially with Christianity, that I wish to con- 
sider it. 

It cannot be doubted that the men of the Old Testament, who 
are commended for their faith in the God of holiness, had for their 
time large measures of the Spirit. The writers too of those 
ancient books were gifted with an inspiration and knowledge of 
divine things, which rendered them, in matters of duty, the best 
guides then existing. While I would not speak of them as infalli- 
ble, as declaring always divine truth in its utmost breadth and 
purity, and as exempt from the limitations of their time and of an 
imperfect religious economy, I must still account the writings 
which they have left us of unspeakable value as sources of quick- 
ening and instruction to men of this nineteenth century. Where, 
for example, can we find a description of God’s omniscience and 
omnipresence equal to that in the one hundred and thirty-ninth 
Psalm ? 

But leaving with this hasty reference the Old Testament, let us 
see what relation the Holy Spirit is represented as sustaining 
to Christ and to Christianity. 1 have here to call attention to a 
matter which has been often overlooked, or left in the background, 
neither orthodox theologians nor their opponents having, so far as 
I am aware, given it much attention. I am not about to disparage 
Jesus, or to decline placing him, in a just sense, at the head of 
the Christian dispensation. It is plain, however, that in the New 
Testament, and especially the Gospels, his ministry and character, 
and his claims as a teacher and miracle-worker, are pretty uni- 
formly subordinated to the agency of the Holy Spirit, and based 
on his asserted possession of the Spirit. No careful reader of the 
four Gospels alone, who keeps this point in mind, can fail to see 
that the fact is as here represented. 
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Passing the account of the incarnation, and coming down to the 
time when Jesus began his public work, we are told first of the 
descent of the Spirit upon him, in the form of a dove, at the time 
of his baptism; and we have the testimony of the writer of the 
fourth Gospel, that this Spirit ‘* abode upon him.’’ Evidently, the 
essential thing thus symbolized to sense, so far as relates to Jesus 
himself, must have been mainly internal. It can mean nothing 
less than that, from this time, he became fully conscious of a call 
to act as the specially appointed organ of the Spirit in preaching 
and starting the kingdom of heaven. It is only such an inward 
fact that could need the outward attestation of the heavenly voice. 
Accordingly, from this time Jesus appears continually guided by 
the Spirit. The proofs of this statement, though they lie on the 
face of the New Testament, I may be asked to exhibit; and I 
briefly indicate them. Immediately after the baptism, ‘‘ he was 
led up by the Spirit into the wilderness ’’ for those forty days’ 
meditations and conflicts, in which he doubtless anticipated the 
substance of his appointed work, and gathered, so far as could be 
beforehand, strength for its occasions. little later notice of him 
says that he “ returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee,”’ 
to enter there on his work of teaching and healing. ‘“ By the 
Spirit of God he cast out demons” and performed cures. The 
fulness, purity, and power of his teachings we trace up to this 
prime source of all good influences. In the synagogue of Naz- 
areth he read and applied to himself the words of Isaiah, “‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recov- 
ering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.’’ Peter at Cesarea 
tells Cornelius and his friends “ how God anointed Jesus of Naz- 
areth with the Holy Ghost and with power,”’ as if this were the 
leading fact in his ministry, and the sufficient explanation of its mar- 
vels. The remarkable, the almost startling expressions, which the 
Gospel of John puts into the mouth of Jesus concerning himself 
and his union with the Father, seem to be sufficiently accounted 
for and justified by the view here presented. Having “ the Spirit 
not by measure,’’ pervaded, filled with it, and in perfect unison 
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with all its promptings, he might well feel himself one with the Fath- 
er, as to all the interests and ends of his mission, and be able to 
say, “I am in the Father, and the Father in me.” The writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews follows the same line of representa- 
tion, when he speaks of Jesus as “having, through the eternal 
Spirit, offered himself without spot to God.’’ Finally, the histo- 
rian of the Acts tells us that before his ascension, “‘ through the 
Holy Spirit, he gave commandment unto the apostles whom he 
had chosen,” and instructed them not to depart from Jerusalem 
till they should receive the promised baptism of the Spirit, as 
the indispensable qualification for their work. 

These passages (and I have selected only the most prominent) 
show a very close connection between the Holy Spirit and the en- 
tire ministry and work of Jesus. They teach, I think, the fact of 
his dependence on the Spirit, and his guidance by the Spirit. It 
is not so much an inference from them as another way of express- 
ing the thought in which they all meet, that to the Holy Spirit we 
owe the character and work of Jesus, — his teachings, his exam- 
ple, and his mighty deeds, and all the influence which has pro- 
ceeded from him. In so far as he can be said to give us Chris- 
tianity, we owe this also to the Spirit. Christianity, or to use the 
better term which he chiefly employed, the kingdom of heaven, is 
always the fruit of the Spirit. 

Into the bearing of all this on the question as to the nature and 
rank of Jesus, I do not here care to enter. I am speaking, not 
as a Unitarian, but as a student of the New Testament on the 
subject of the relation of Jesus to the Holy Spirit; and I do not 
seek to go beyond the just limits of this part of my theme. I 
may, however, say that the dependent relation of Jesus, as I view 
it, is very far from lowering him to the position of one who simply 
receives and follows the dictation of another. It is rather the ex- 
altation of all his powers into sympathy with the Father. The 
Spirit is in him, not as an alien force, but as the true element of 
his being, —his normal life. Hence, there is a symmetry and 
beautiful completeness in his character, which we find in like per- 
fection nowhere else. 

Another idea may fitly find place here. It relates to the mean- 
ing of the often vaguely used term, the Messiah, or the Christ, 
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and to the sense in which Jesus may be so denominated. Is it too 
much to think that the Messiahship of Jesus has been asserted by 
some, and denied by. others, without any well-defined idea, on either 
side, as to what the word should be taken to mean? Now, it 
seems to me, that in the New Testament Jesus is called the Christ 
on the ground of his being the special organ of God’s Spirit for 
giving to men a spiritual religion. For the elucidation of this idea, 
I now content myself with what I have already said concerning 
the relation of the Spirit to the work of Jesus ; for the other evi- 
dence to the same effect would naturally group itself around this as 
a nucleus. In the sense here explained, I declare my hearty as- 
sent to the one article of the New Testament confession: Jesus is 
the Christ. I will not say that an exceptional birth, and the 
rarest natural endowments can have contributed nothing towards 
making him the Christ. About these, and especially about the 
first of them, let men debate who will; but to the fulness of God’s 
Spirit the result is chiefly to be ascribed. I give the reason for 
applying the name to him; the full evidence that he was the 
Christ in this sense is his whole life-work, ending with his resur- 
rection from the dead, and his reappearances to his disciples. 

A further inquiry, which I can now only indicate, is here wor- 
thy of attention. What grounds are there for identifying the 
Word (the Logos of John’s Gospel) with the Spirit, meaning not 
the Holy Spirit alone, but also the Spirit generally, or the Reason 
which gives itself expression in nature and in universal life? 
Could this identification be made out, without violence to the lan- 
guage used by John, it would give much satisfaction to both rea- 
son and Christian feeling. The suggestion which I throw out is 
not new; but it seems to me that sufficient use has not been made 
of it. The hint can easily be carried out by any one who will 
compare John’s proem with what is said of the Spirit in other parts 
of the Bible. 

I consider next the relation of the Holy Spirit to the labors and 
success of the apostles and their associates in spreading Christian- 
ity. There is no doubt that the eleven profited very largely from 
their connection with Jesus during his ministry. But for him 
their names would never have reached us, and their lives would 
have been wholly different. Matthew might have remained a 
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publican, Peter and Andrew, James and John, might have kept to 
their fishing, and the others passed their days in like humble call- 
ings. Jesus began the work of training and forming them for 
their new service of unparalleled difficulty ; and as they were then 
young men, not taught in the schools, and not confirmed in the 
ideas of the scribes, but open to new views, he must have power- 
fully impressed them by his fresh teachings, and his original and 
attractive character and deeds. Never had men been so favored. 
The case of Socrates with the young Athenians whom he drew 
around him offers no just comparison. Yet, though the eleven 
looked to their teacher with sincere love and honor, they lament- 
ably failed to understand him, and do him justice. His spirit and 
aims were too far above them. He had many things to say to 
them which they could not bear now. They misconceived the na- 
ture of his kingdom, thinking it was to be a great earthly state ; 
and they coveted for themselves its chief places and honors. 

Jesus saw their deficiencies, their narrow and false views, their 
little faith, love and courage, and knew that they must be greatly 
changed before they could be trusted to preach his religion. To 
work this needed change in them, he promised them, as he was 
about to go away, the Holy Spirit, an invisible Helper and Guide, 
and more than a compensation for the loss of his presence. This 
Spirit, or Comforter, was to be an inward power to quicken and 
purify their faculties, and furnish them fully for their work. 

The history of the apostles, on and after the day of Pentecost, 
shows that this promise of the Spirit was abundantly fulfilled. 
From this time onward a new influence has possession of them; a 
power above themselves speaks and works through them. Christ 
did very much to prepare them for the reception of the Spirit ; 
but the Spirit, I think, did more to give them the full knowl- 
edge of Christ. Yet allowance must be made for the influence 
with them of time, of changed circumstances, of new reflections, 
and of the call to act increasingly from their own judgment ; since 
otherwise, the opposition between Christ and the Spirit would be 
made too great ; for before Christ left them, as well as afterwards, 
their true teacher was the Spirit that dwelt in Christ. In like 
manner, the Spirit, after Christ left the world, may not be incor- 
rectly characterized as Christ freed now from local and earthly 
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limitations, and made an inward and spiritual, instead of an out- 
ward teacher. In several instances, Christ apparently thus iden- 
tifies himself with the Spirit that was to take his place as perma- 
nent Helper and Guide. He does this when he says to the sorrow- 
ing apostles, that after his departure he will come to them again, 
dwell with them, fill them with joy, and be with them “ unto the 
end of the world,’’ —as long as the dispensation dating from him 
should continue. 

The presence of God, as life-giving Spirit with the apostles and 
first generation of preachers and Christians, accounts for the early 
wide and rapid spread of Christianity. In the absence of this, 
the causes mentioned by Gibbon, in the famous fifteenth chapter 
of his history, would afford no sufficient explanation of so extra- 
ordinary a fact. But there went into effect, partly as cause, 
but more largely as accompaniment of the earnest labors of the 
early preachers, an agency which immensely exceeded their 
unaided endeavors. It was the convincing agency of God’s 
Spirit. Were I wishing to characterize more exactly this Spirit, 
by noting its chief results, I should speak of it as Spirit of truth, 
Spirit of holiness, and Spirit of power. It was each of these 
with the apostles and in their age. It gave to the leading 
teachers the full knowledge of the Christian truth, and enabled 
them to declare it with unhesitating confidence. Not that it made 
them, in our sense of the word, infallible, though it did make 
them, for all the needs of the people, competent and trustworthy 
guides. But the truth belonging to the kingdom of heaven is 
closely allied to the highest goodness, and tends to produce such 
goodness ; and accordingly the Spirit worked in the men of whom 
we speak all the fruits of love and holiness. It made even the 
common disciples what Paul calls a commendatory epistle, “ writ- 
ten not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God.’’ Then, 
thirdly, it was a Spirit of power, which put the soul consciously in 
presence of God, and strengthened it with all might in him. In 
many cases, it quickened greatly the wonted activity of the facul- 
ties, and exalted them into “spiritual gifts” (C harismata, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 4-11) in which the boundaries between the ordinary and the 
extraordinary were overpassed. 

This Christianity of the Spirit, taught by the apostles, and re- 
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ceived in the first century, is the only true Christianity. It con- 
sists in spiritual affections and character, — faith, hope, and love. 
Its aim is the rectification of the life towards God and in all hu- 
man relations. It was spirit before it became a letter; and with 
all our indebtedness to the New Testament, it is more a spirit 
than a letter to-day. It is much more than any mere tradition or 
history, for these can give us only the past; but with us and the 
men of our time, true Christianity, however, aided by the past, is 
the present living connection of our spirits with the divine Spirit ; 
such a connection as frees the faith in God and in immortality 
from the doubts inspired by materialistic theories. Such a Chris- 
tianity can never be to any considerable extent ritual, though 
outward worship needs forms ; nor can it be dogmatic, any further 
than as a healthfully moved soul finds the germs of great truths 
rooted in its consciousness. These it may freely work out for 
itself, while leaving others to work them out for themselves; but 
they cannet rightly be imposed on any. 

We, as liberal Christians, have no monopoly of this religion of 
the Spirit. Something, we trust very much of it, exists in the 
churekes around us, which are larger than ours, and influence 
propertionally more minds. While compelled to reject a portion of 
their doctrines, we must be careful to allow the severance of none 
of the ties which bind us to the church universal. As Unitarians 
‘we stand — we should, at least, aim to stand, and we have no log- 
acal defence of our position, except as we are supposed to stand — 
on the ground of spiritual Christianity, which is at once practical 
‘and rational. With faith in God and in his freely working Spirit, 
not surrendering ourselves blindly either to the old or the new, 
but taking what is good in both, it becomes us to meet the duties 
of our times in the hope of the near coming of a better time, 
when love and unity shall take the place of existing misunder- 
standings. 

A tolerably complete discussion of my subject would embrace 
several matters which I have either not named, or to which I have 
made but a passing reference. Among them is the relation of the 
Holy Spirit to the writings which make up the New Testament — 
the question of inspiration ; the inquiry how fap. Christianity was 
fixed from the beginning, and how far left subject, to change with 
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new times and states of society; the matter of creeds or formal 
statements of faith ; and the question of miracles and their evi- 
dence. No one of these is to be treated as purely a question of 
science, but all are to be considered mainly from the standpoint of 
Christian experience and life. The view to be taken of the Holy 
Spirit dominates every one of them ; and men who believe in the 
reality of the Holy Spirit, and in God’s continued presence in the 
souls of his servants, must take an interest in them, and view 
them in a light which mere scientists inadequately understand. In 
order, for example, to judge rightly of the miracles alleged to 
have been wrought by Jesus and by the apostles, we must consider 
them as products of the Spirit which dwelt in Jesus and the apos- 
tles, and be ourselves in sympathy with the mind and the works of 
the Spirit. Approaching them from this spiritual side, we shall 
see in them no violation of at least the highest spiritual laws, and 
no want of proper evidence ; certainly we shall be slow to say 
that no evidence can make them credible, to me a most rash and 
unwarranted statement. 

Finally, the theme of this essay comprises topics, which some 
will think of more practical moment than most of the preceding. 
They have respect to the various means of securing the largest 
aids of the Spirit, and to the importance of the faithful use of all 
such means, on the part of our ministers, our churches, the 
teachers in our divinity schools, and the young men who are in 
training for the work of pastors and preachers among us. [I will 
not say that we have too much of the critical and rational spirit ; 
but it seems undeniable that we have too little of the earnestly de- 
vout spirit to balance the critical and rational, Might there not 
be among us, a great increase of spirituality, without incurring 
any danger of enthusiastic wildness? Or would some excess of 
fervor be a worse evil than sluggish indifference? In my judg- 
ment, Unitarianism must show itself to be a religion of God’s 
Spirit, or sink into a negative system, without vitality, and Chris- 
tianity in little else than in name. 

D. N. SHELDON. 
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THE SIMILARITIES OF PHYSICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Til. 
AIMS AND RESULTS. 


In the preceeding papers I have endeavored to show that the 
grounds and methods of science were substantially, and in many 
cases strikingly, the same as those of religion; that, on the one 
hand, science employed the methods which religion was censured 
for using, and that, on the other hand, religion had its foundation 
on the same grounds which were supposed to give science a certi- 
tude worthy of entire trust. , 

But perhaps it will be said, that, although science and religion 
have no really different grounds or methods, yet the different ob- 
jects to which they are applied in each justify men in refusing to 
the propositions of theology the same credit that they give to 
those of physical inquiry. There is certainly an apparent differ- 
ence of this kind, seeming to many very real and broad, which 
ought not to be omitted from any thorough discussion of this sub- 
ject. An opponent of religion would put it something like this. 

Religion perhaps may employ the same instrumentalities as 
science, but the trouble is, she aims to master with them truths 
which they are not competent to grasp. Science deals with 
material masses, their relations of heat, color, weight, and their 
changes of form, bulk, place, quality, and so forth,—all of 
them things visible and tangible. 

The endeavor of religion, however, is to establish the existence, 
nature, and relations of immaterial beings, called spirits; a Su- 
preme Spirit behind and above all nature, and minor spirits within 
each human body, — things which no sense can ever discern. 

Science attends to phenomena, their co-existences and succes- 
sions. It busies itself about those things only of which there is 
or can be experience. Religion aspires to go behind the empiri- 
cal to the metempirical. It talks of ideal conceptions and super- 
sensual objects. 

Science again limits itself to the aspects of things in their rela- 
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tions to us, under the limitations of earthly life, and as they may 
be clearly comprehended by us. Religion, on the contrary, dreams 
of the Absolute, the Infinite, the Eternal, and loses itself in the 
mazes of the contradictory and the inconceivable. Behold in 
this difference of aims and objects the ample justification of the 
modern suspicions of religion. Immaterial Spirit, First Cause, 
Eternal, Infinite, Absolute, —how can such things ever be 
known? What finger ever touched them, what optic or auditory 
nerve ever gave report of them, what telescope was ever or can 
ever be made so space-penetrating, what microscope so delicate in 
its scrutiny as to discern objects of this nature? ‘They are,” 
says Biichner, “ arbitrary assumptions without any real basis.” 
“Human thought and human knowledge,” he maintains, “ are in- 
capable of discovering or knowing anything supersensual.’’ ‘ The 
materialist,’ says Virchow, “can never be satisfied with it: he 
knows only bodies and their qualities; what is beyond he terms 
transcendental, and he considers transcendentalism as an aberra- 
tion of the human mind.’’ 

Indeed, to the physical inquirer, supersensual and immaterial 
things are not even conceivable. ‘ A force not united to matter, 
but floating freely above it,’’ Moleschott characterizes as ‘‘ an 
ideal notion.”” The idea of immaterial spirit, Carl Vogt declares 
to be “a pure hypothesis,” and assigns it a place among “ specu- 
lative fables.’’ ‘The remark of a somewhat crazy, but all the 
more ingenious, father of the church,” says the author of the 
“ Old Faith and the New” (p. 152), has become the principle 
of modern science,—‘* Naught is immaterial but what is naught.” 

Similarly says Biichner, “‘ Those who talk of a creative power 
which is said to have produced the world out of nothing are ignor- 
ant of the first and most simple principle founded upon experience 
and the contemplation of nature. How could a power have ex- 
isted not manifested in material substance, but governing it arbi- 
trarily according to individual views? Neither could separately 
existing forces be transferred to chaotic matter, and produce the 
world in this manner, — for we have seen that a separate exist- 
ence of either is an impossibility.” 

Certainly, say the scientific objectors, it is not for man to com- 
prehend God,—for the finite to think to find out the Infinite. 
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All conceptions involving Infinity, Self-Existence, Eternity, Ab- 
solute Being (Herbert Spencer labors at length to show, in the 
second and fourth chapters of his First Principles, and repeats 
the statement over and over in every part of his writings), 
are but pseudo ideas, ‘‘ symbolic conceptions of the illegiti- 
mate order.’’ Every religious system involves itself in the un- 
thinkable. Every theologian who attempts to tell the nature 
of God or the soul falls into contradiction and absurdity. All 
the real knowledge that we can attain to is, that “the Power 
which the universe manifests is utterly inscrutable,’’ — a conclu- 
sion to which Profs. Huxley and Tyndall give repeated and 
emphatic amens. ‘ As little in our day, as in the days of Job,” 
says Prof. Tyndall, “* can man by searching find this power out.” 
(See his late Belfast address). Quoting the reply of Napoleon, 
when, to the savans who tried to account for the universe with- 
out any Divine Agency, raising his finger to the heavens, he said, 
“Tt is all very well, gentlemen, but who made all these?” Prof. 
Tyndall says (Fragments of Science p. 93), ‘“ As far as I can see, 
there is no quality in the human intellect which is fit to be applied 
to the solution of the problem. It entirely transcends us. The 
phenomena of matter and force lie within our intellectual range, 
and as far as they reach we will at all events push our inquiries, 
but behind and above and around the real mystery lies unsolved, 
and as far as we are concerned is incapable of solution.” 

Now the defender of religion would not deny that there are 
mysteries insoluble both to religion and science. He would not 
deny that we must from the nature of the case remain ever in 
ignorance of much, probably of most, that relates to the origin and 
history of the universe, the character, nature, laws, and rela- 
tions of God and the soul. But he claims that though we cannot 
know all, though we cannot know anything perhaps with absolute 
certainty, yet we can know something with strong probability, 
—probability equal to that with which men are satisfied in the 
realm of science. Human intellect cannot, of course, fathom to 
the bottom the depths of spirit, — cannot comprehend all the mys- 
teries of the Divine. But it can drop the plummet of thought 
deep enough to know whether what it is dealing with is Matter, 
such as we know, or something else. It can trace out a section 
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of the Infinite hyperbola sufficient to show whether the curve runs 
by chance or by law, whether its course is towards the irrational 
or the rational, towards the evil or the good, towards matter or 
towards spirit. And narrow as the circle of warrantable belief 
may be in comparison with the vast sea of the unknowable encir- 
cling and confining it, yet science no more than religion confines 
her credence to the sphere of the senses, the circle of the ma- 
terial, or the range wherein nothing inconceivable or contardictory 
is met with. To claim that in this respect there is any substantial 
difference between science and religion is a most unfounded pre- 
tension. For it can be shown, here as before, that science is in 
the same box as religion and shoots her arrows at just as tran- 
scendental targets. 

First, science no more than religion restricts its belief to what 
it can see, hear, touch, smell, feel. No more than its rival does it 
accept the horizon of sense as commensurate with the possibilities 
of knowledge or existence. 

The illustrations of this in the circle of the sciences are count- 
less. If human knowledge had been, as Biichner maintains it is, 
incapable of attaining to anything supersensual, its attainments would 
have been comparatively meagre. Take the most familiar instruc- 
tions of science, and half of them are things which, if appearance 
before the bar of the senses is to be taken as the test of credence, 
would have to be disbelieved. It is a fundamental law in the sci- 
ence of projectiles, for example, that a rifle-ball or cannon-shot, 
discharged from the gun, describes in its flight a parabola. Yet 
what physical observer has followed out with his physical eye the 
tracing of that curve through the air from the cannon’s mouth to 
the point where it fell to observe or verify it? Again, probably 
no man of science doubts that our earth has poles, — points, that 
is, at the extreme north and at the extreme south of our globe, 
so differently situated from all other points on the globe that an 
observer there would find his sight of sun and stars unaffected by 
that daily revolution, that in every man’s past experience, wher- 
ever he may have been, hourly shifts the apparent position of the 
heavenly bodies. Here is a most singular phenomenon, opposed to 
men’s daily experience, yet held as an unquestioned part of sci- 
ence. Nevertheless, no human eye has ever beheld these spots, 
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or is ever likely to behold them. No astronomer, again, has ever 
seen the other side of the moon. Yet shall we hesitate to believe 
that it has one? No chemist has ever seen, grasped, tasted, or 
smelt, pure oxygen. Even when Andrews compressed it to the 
density of water, it still remained colorless to the eye, tasteless to 
the tongue, odorless to the nose, ungraspable by the hand, mani- 
festing itself only by its gravitative, repulsive, chemic, or other 
forces. Shall we consign, therefore, to the limits of non-existence 
what constitutes eight-ninths of water, one-half of the earth’s crust, 
and three-fourths of organized beings ? 

People in general may be forgiven for thinking that the senses 
are capable of detecting all that exists. But the thorough scien- 
tist is just the man who best knows or ought to know how compara- 
tively small a part of the universe of things the senses can catch 
a glimpse of. He has scientifically measured them and taken the 
gamut of their power” With the Syren he counts the vibrations 
of audible sound, and finds that the ordinary ear can hear no note 
less than fifteen vibrations a second nor more than forty-two thou- 
sand. Below or above this limit there is silence to the human ear, 
yet he does not believe that the vibration of the air ceases or 
would be inaudible to an auditory organ of wider compass. With 
the prism he untwists the rays of the solar beam and by delicate 
processes measures their velocity. Only those whose rates exceed 
three hundred and ninty-nine billion vibrations a second, or fall 
below eight hundred and thirty-one billion (p. 312 Hersehel’s 
Familiar Lectures), are visible to the eye. Yet the man of 
science does not regard the vibrations as ceasing beyond these 
limits. When at the extreme red end of the spectrum they cease 
to be visible, the thermometer and the thermopyle still detect 
them by their heat, and beyond the extreme violet, the phenomena 
of fluorescence or photo-chemical action disclose them as chemical 
force. The light-giving rays from any object are only a fraction, 
says Tyndall, of the total radiation. In the electric light, for 
instance, they constitute no more than one-ninth (p. 206 Frag- 
ments of Science). 

There are thus sounds to which we are deaf, light to which 
we are blind, heat, magnetism, electricity, to which we are in- 
sensible. A thousand forms of force strike us hourly and our dull 
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nerves know it not. A thousand objects and motions envelop us 
and the narrow boundaries of our organs fail to take them in. It 
was in the belief that there was a vast deal more to see than the 
naked eye could discern, that physical investigators with infinite 
ingenuity and patience have contrived instruments for magnifying 
the invisible, until it was brought within the scope of sense. 

And their faith has been well rewarded. In what seemed the 
blank darkness of the heavens there have been revealed to them 
suns and nebule, planets aud attendant moons. In what seemed 
a simple, unoccupied drop of water, there has been disclosed a 
host of both organic and inorganic bodies, the plants as actively 
moving as the animals, and the mineral particles dancing about 
with as incessant motion as if alive. In the last half century the 
men of science have seen these two instruments continually in- 
creased in power, — and others equally wonderful in widening the 
realm of observation invented and improved,— and never have 
they found increased power fail to discover beyond the former 
limit of perception still more phenomena. 

Suppose these instruments still further increased, no matter how 
much, — and who doubts that still new sights, now undiscernible, 
would open before us? Or suppose that human ingenuity should 
devise telescopes and microscopes for the ear, for the sense of 
taste, smell, or touch, and who doubts that facts before impercep- 
tible by any sense would become revealed to us? The very pos- 
sibility, however, of such greater victories of sense implies real 
and knowable existence beyond the grasp of present sense. 

In their own field of inquiry, physicists freely assert this. Tyn- 
dall justly speaks of ‘that region inaccessible to sense, which 
embraces so much of the intellectual life of the physical investi- 
gator.”’ 

De La Rive ascribed the haze of the Alps to floating organic 
germs ; and the advocates of the germ theory of disease and the 
opponents of spontaneous generation maintain, as their basic fact, 
the profuse existence in common air of such living germs, pelting 
us every moment, yet unfelt and unseen. Whether or not such 
infinitesimal organic germs exist, yet we have im the atmosphere, 
says Tyndall (p. 151 Fragments of Science), “ particles that 
defy both the microscope and the balance, which do not darken 
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the air, and which exist nevertheless in multitudes sufficient to 
reduce to insignificance the Israelitish hyperbole regarding the 
sands upon the sea-shore.”’ 

To identify what the microscope fails to see with the non-exis- 
tent, Prof. Tyndall deems so grave an error as to take pains to 
caution biologists against it. ‘‘ When, for example, the contents of 
a cell are described as perfectly homogeneous, as absolutely struc- 
tureless, because the microscope fails to distinguish any structure, 
then I think the microscope begins to play a mischievous part,” 
and he proceeds to point out, in regard to the profound and com- 
plex changes of structure which occur when water is frozen or 
polarized, that absolutely none of them can be discerned by the 
microscope. ‘* The causes in which similar conditions hold,’’ he 
adds, ‘* are simply numberless. Have the diamond, the amethyst, 
and the countless other crystals formed in the laboratories of 
nature and of man no structure? Assuredly they have; but what 
can the microscope make of it? Nothing” (Fragments of Sci- 
ence, p. 152 and 133). 

From the mineralogist and biologist, turn to the chemist. Ask 
him if he makes the limit of the senses, even when widened to 
the utmost range that the most delicate instruments can push it, 
the limit, in his belief, of real existence or knowledge, —and what 
must be his honest answer? ‘To show you how the whole of 
chemistry, as a systematized science, is based upon the existence 
of the molecule and the atom. When the chemist deals with his 
various substances, he meets such problems as these: How can 
a body dilate and contract, be melted, vaporized, or solidified ? 
What puts a limit to the process of attenuation? Why do chemi- 
cal substances unite only in definite proportions? And the result 
to which he is brought is that a body such as a grain of salt is not 
a simple compact body, but an aggregation of minute corpuscles, 
which he calls molecules, and these molecules smaller and simpler 
particles, called atoms. The aggregate formed by these particles 
seems to our senses solid, continuous, and motionless, yet in re- 
ality neither its molecules nor its atoms are in contact, nor remain 
a single minute at rest. By a certain repulsive power, each atom 
holds itself off from too close proximity to its neighbor, By a cer- 
tain attractive power it draws towards it such atoms as it has an 
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affinity for, disengages them from other groups, and brings them 
into league with itself. Through the play of their mutual forces, 
the atoms are marshalled in just the right number into a certain 
order or position. With ceaseless oscillations all these atoms are 
swinging to and fro, —circling around some point of equilibrium- 
Send a current of electricity through the midst of them, and their 
path becomes more or less elliptic; put them under the influence 
of a magnet and they assume a peculiar helicoidal motion in vary- 
ing planes. Apply heat and the vibrations become ampler and 
more rapid. Increase the heat, and they leave their circular 
paths and fly off tangentially, moving rectilineally through space. 
Atoms clash against atoms, rebound and with ceaseless impact, 
cannonade whatever object would hem them in. Joule calculated 
the velocity of this atomic bombardment, and found that the 
boasted guns of modern warfare are unable to compete. Sir 
William Thomson has estimated their size, and set down the maxi- 
mum distance of the chemical atoms in molecules as the ten-mill- 
ionth part of one-twenty-fifth of an inch. 

Other mathematicians have computed their weights and energies. 
The things which naturally give to us the highest conception of 
force and majesty are the grand bodies that march so ceaselessly 
through the heavens, the tidal movement of oceans from end to 
end of the globe, or the fall of huge masses under the power of 
gravity, —but all this energy is as nothing in comparison with 
that which is found to lie in the atoms. It is the nature and force 
of the atoms that gives its shape to the crystal, its quality to the 
acid or alkali,— their color, odor, softness, or hardness to sub- 
stances. It is the atoms that build up every individual body from 
a drop of water to a whirling sun. 

Now of all this, the accepted basis of theoretical chemistry and 
thermodynamics, how much can be produced before the bar of the 
senses? Of these units of matter, how many have been isolated, 
— separately weighed, measured, or touched? Not a single one. 
Of these ceaseless motions, how much has been felt or seen? Of 
these constant clashes, how much has been heard? None at all. 
If the microscope was not delicate enough to discern the particles 
which give the agure to the sky, or the infusorial germ which dis- 
seminates an epidemic, how far beyond its power of detection 
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must be these atoms, thousands of which are needed to make the 
smallest of those bodies? Prof. Tyndall, alluding to Sir William 
Thomson’s studies upon the molecular process involved in the mag- 
netic polarization of light, has said (p. 153, Fragments of Sci- 
ence) “ that while dealing with this question he lived in a world 
of matter and motion to which the microscope has no passport and 
in which it can afford no aid.” That must be the case with every 
one who would learn anything of either molecule or atom. Never- 
theless the scientific world believes in them, talks of them, and 
uses them, not only in its theoretical reasonings, but in its practi- 
cal applications and current instructions. 

If it receives its warrant from no sense, whence, then, does 
it derive its belief in these imperceptible workers, everywhere 
present and active, — these invisible kings governing nature by 
eternal laws? Evidently from just such mental apprehensions and 
inferences as assure religion of God and the soul. 

We have tracked scientific faith beyond the farthest ken of the 
microscope to the infinitesimal mote, beyond the mote to the mole- 
cule, beyond the molecule to the still minuter, more undiscernible 
atom. Does scientific faith here at length make a halt and refuse 
to go farther? Ask optics, and hear for its answer its report of 
the existence, as it believes, of a substance still more tenuous and 
impalpable, still farther beyond any possible discernment by any 
sense. In the time of Newton, light was looked upon as a subtle 
kind of matter emitted from luminous bodies and shot out upon the 
senses. The interplanetary and interstellar spaces were voids, 
merely traversed by these minute missiles. But serious objections, 
arising from the peculiar phenomena of refraction, interference, 
and polarization of light successively presented themselves. To 
explain these, natural philosophers were led to the theory that the 
motions of light were those of vibration, not of translation. But 
where there are vibrations, there must be something to vibrate. 
Physics therefore filled again the whole universe with a something 
which it called ether, which might serve as the vehicle of the 
luminous waves. This ether it is believed surrounds every parti- 
cle, penetrates every body, fills all space. The hardest iron is not 
impervious to it. The most complete atmospheric vacuum, even the 
desert voids that reign between star and star are full of it, and the 
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absence of common matter only serves to transmit the better the 
ethereal waves. A ray of light passing from the sun to the earth 
is a column of ether in vibration. Along it run countless waves, 
from thirty to seventy thousand in a single inch, and with such 
amazing velocity that trillions of them enter the eye in the briefest 
glance at any object. The atoms which it bathes obey it docilely, 
like balls floating upon the water, rising and falling with its waves. 
Round their centre of rest they swing in little orbits, now longer, 
now smaller, now circular, now eliptical. At every point this 
ether exerts forces of enormous intensity. Sir John Herschel has 
calculated that its power of resistance to pressure (and conversely 
its own possible pressure on objects that resist it) is upwards 
of seventeen billions of pounds (Familiar Lectures, p. 282), and 
that the intensity of the coercive force called into action in the 
excitement of a luminous vibration must be thirty thousand mill- 
ion times that of gravity (Familiar Lectures, p. 315). In com- 
parison with the bulk of this ether ordinary matter forms but a 
very trifling part of the universe. For even if we disregard the 
ether diffused through ordinary matter and interplanitary spaces 
and suppose the whole of our solar system filled with ordinary 
matter, the proportion between it and the ethereal sphere whose 
radius is the distance of the nearest fixed star would be only as 
one to eleven trillions. 

And now if we inquire again what warrant from experience 
has science for believing in the luminous ether, our answer is as 
before, — None. Though the medium of vision, it and its vibra- 
tions are farther beyond all visibleness than the tiniest molecule. 
Though more tenacious than steel, we move through it momently 
without feeling it. Though so enormous is its pressure, no balance 
can weigh it. Though touching us on every side every second, 
no touch of ours can detect it. As Prof. Tyndall has himself said 
(Fragments of Science, p. 215), “ the domain in which this motion 
of light is carried on lies entirely beyond the reach of our senses. 
The waves of light require a medium for their propagation, but we 
cannot see or feel or taste or smell this medium. How then 
has its existence been established? By showing that by the as- 
sumption of this wonderful, intangible ether all the phenomena of 
optics are accounted for with a fullness, clearness, and conclusive- 
ness which leave no desire of the intellect unfulfilled.”’ 
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But if science may accept the perception and satisfaction of the 
reason as good proof of what no observation can discover, why 
should religion be debarred a similar privilege ? 

“* All that we see of the world,” says Pascal; ‘‘ is but an imper- 
ceptible scratch in the vast range of nature.” ‘‘ And the claim 
of mere experimentalism,’’ Papillon well adds, “is that it may 
sentence men to the fixed and stubborn contemplation of this mere 
scratch.”’ 

So far from phenomena comprising all that we can know, the 
truth is that phenomena give only the lowest grade of knowledge, 
and the highest is that which most transcends phenomena. Prof. 
Huxley, speaking of Auguste Comte’s Positive Philosophy, says 
that the word ‘* positive,” “ as implying a system of thought which 
assumes nothing beyond the content of observed facts, implies that 
which never did exist and never will.” (Lay Sermons, p. 161). 
The outward and visible phenomena are but the raw material of 
knowledge, — or, to use the expression of Tyndall, ‘‘ the counters 
of the intellect,” ‘and our science,’ as he goes on to say, — 
** would not be worthy of its name and fame, if it halted at facts, 
however practically useful, and neglected the laws which accom- 
pany and rule phenomena.’’ (Fragments of Science, p. 227.) 

The first step in science then is, to group facts about some 
thought. Then these first classifications must be illuminated by 
some more general conception ; and if a science is to be developed 
to the highest grade these general conceptions must be synthesized 
in some law of its laws, —some one grand idea summing it all up. 
What the physical inquirer thus pursues amid his retorts, his her- 
bariums, mineralogical cabinets or zodlogical museums, is ideas ; 
and in the present state of science there is nothing more remark- 
able than the ideal nature of its results. We have seen this 
already in regard to chemistry and optics. If we look at geom- 
etry we find it to be throughout a work of mental construction, 
grounded upon and guided by pure mental insight of space, and 
reasonings therefrom. Had geometrical truths required for accep- 
tance phenomenal demonstration, we should not have known a sin- 
gle proposition. An exact right angle has no existence as a phe- 
nomenon, a perfect sphere is impossible as a fact. 

Arithmetic and Algebra, similarly, are ideal constructions built 
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up from the metaphysical conception of number. It may be said 
that the idea of number is simply borrowed from the phenomenal 
world. But as we have it, and use it, it is stripped thoroughly of 
concrete objectivity, and reduced to simple relations between sym- 
bolic objects. If number be a teaching of experience, where did 
experience observe its two poles, — zero and infinity ? 

In astronomy, resting as it does on geometry and arithmetic, 
there is necessarily,the same idealness. Kepler’s laws of plane- 
tary action and Newton’s laws of motion are not laws of fact, but 
types of the scientific imagination. The postulates of the astrono- 
mer, uniform velocity and elliptical motion, have no place in exact 
reality. The same is true of that which the science of mechan- 
ics rests on, — uniform force and rectilineal motion. No eye has 
seen or shall see it. 

So, again, in electricity, magnetism, thermodynamics, the sub- 
tle analyses of modern investigators have banished altogether the 
former theories of material fluids, and substituted the conception 
of invisible forces. The fact, in fine, is, as George H. Lewes has 
said, “‘ Were the whole circle of the sciences to pass before us, 
each would in turn display the essentially ideal nature of its con- 
struction’’ (Problems of Life and Mind, p. 271), and again, in 
his Philosophy of Aristotle (p. 66), “ The fundamental ideas of 
modern science are as transcendental as any of the axioms in 
ancient philosophy.” 

If transcendentalism be justifiable with science, why should 
it be an aberration of mind with religion? If the inability of 
sense to discern many of the things that science believes in is no 
bar to a valid knowledge of material things, why should it disprove 
the existence of spiritual things ? 

Because, perhaps the man of science may here respond, — be- 
cause all things that science believes really to exist, — though 
in some cases not such as can be actually observed, owing to, the 
weakness of our senses, are always conceivably so. Imagine our 
powers of observation sufficiently increased, and they would be- 
come visible and tangible. They belong to the realm of matter 
and its qualities ; the quantity of matter may be very attenuated, 
but it is matter still, Whatever ideal constructions science uses 
are derived from material phenomena and are reducible again to 
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it or translatable in terms of body and its functions, or if not are 
recognized as mere fictions, convenient for calculation or state- 
ment, but not regarded as things actually existing. To use the 
recent distinction which Lewes has proposed, science is often met- 
aphysical, but never metempirical. All-that is immaterial is, in 
the view of science, non-existent. 

Were these statements true, there certainly would exist here 
an essential difference between the objects of religion and those 
of science. It may be venturesome to deny them, but it does not 
seem to me that they are valid. Science, it seems to me, in many 
points, implies at least, if it does not directly recognize, the exist- 
ence of the immaterial. All the objects that science studies are 
seen in space. All the events that it traces are known as occur- 
ing in time. These two, space and time, are fundamental con- 
ditions of all science. Yet neither space nor time are themselves 
material things. The extension of a body, the duration of a mo- 
tion or change, are, to be sure, qualities of material things. But 
the space which receives and encloses all extended matter, the 
time which is the ground of all succession or duration, these are 
not even conceivably to be seen or heard or felt, not even conceiv- 
ably to be regarded as substances, however infinitely attenuated. 
Sense may tell us of the finite extension of an individual object, 
but sense has never and can never tell us of the Infinite Space 
which the apprehension of each particular extension presupposes. 

From experience we may learn of the order and duration of par- 
ticular occurrences. But from experience we cannot learn of the 
Eternal Time which is the implied condition of all temporal events. 
Shall space and time then be set down as fictions of the intellect ? 
That equally is impossible without destroying the whole edifice of 
knowledge. For their existence is involved in the existence of 
every object and property of the actual world. 

The existence of what is immaterial seems to be involved, 
again, in any satisfactory explanation of the dynamics of nature. 
How, for example, if we suppose no other kind of force in ex- 
istence than that which is a property of material objects and 
seated in them, can the attraction of gravitation, cohesion and ad- 
hesion, the repulsion of heat, the occurrence of both attractive and 
repulsive forces in magnetism and electricity, be explained? Im- 
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mense voids separate planet from planet, star from star. Yet 
the force of gravitation almost instantly passes from one to the 
other. Great intervals may separate two electric currents, or a 
magnet from a magnetic body; and yet the electric or magnetic 
force will act from one to the other. For example, it is now con- 
sidered proved that the sun acts upon the earth as a magnet. 
Even between molecule and molecule similiar interspaces exist. 
In the hardest of substances, the scientific men tell us the mole- 
cules are not in contact with their neighboring molecules. Were 
they so, bodies would be absolutely incompressible. The fact is, 
however, that there is no body that is not more or less compressi- 
ble. Those that are but slightly compressible by the most power- 
ful mechanical means contract or interpenetrate under the force of 
chemical affinity. Sulphuric acid and water, though not sensibly 
yielding to pressure, yet, when mixed, give a resultiug volume 
considerably less than the aggregate volume of the two liquids 
used. According to Faraday we may cast into potassium its 
equivalent of oxygen, and again both oxygen and hydrogen in a- 
twofold number of atoms, and yet, with all these additions, the 
matter shall become less and less till it is not two-thirds of its 
original volume. A space which would be filled by four hundred 
and thirty atoms of potassium may thus be made to contain seven 
hundred of potassium and twenty-one hundred of oxygen and 
hydrogen. 

Such experiments make it evident that considerable interspaces 
separate even the nearest atoms. Now, if there be no form except 
that which is a quality of some material body, and seated in it, how 
can these various forms pass beyond the periphery of their respec- 
tive material seats, traverse these void spaces, and act upon other 
bodies at a distance ? 

Is it conceivable that a material body can, through its strictly 
material force, act where it does not exist, or where no medium 
intervenes through which to transmit its force? Let the great dis- 
coverer of gravitation answer. ‘‘ It is inconceivable,” says New- 
ton, in a celebrated passage of his letter to Bentley, ‘ that inani- 
mate brute matter should, without the mediation of something else, 
which is not material, operate upon and affect other matter with- 
out mutual contact. . . . That gravity should be innate, inherent, 
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and essential to matter, so that one body may act upon another 
through a vacuum, without the mediation of anything else, by and 
through which their action and force may be conveyed from one 
to the other, is to me so great an absurdity that I believe no man, 
who in philosophical matters has a competent faculty of thinking, 
can ever fall into it.’ 

Or, if more modern authority is desired, the recent and weighty 
words of Prof. Challis may be quoted (Philosophical Magazine, 
§ 4. Vol. XXXII, p. 467). 

‘*There is no other kind of force than pressure by contact of 
one body with another. . . . The rule of philosophy which makes 
personal sensation and experience the basis of scientific knowledge 
. . « forbids recognizing any other mode of moving a body than 
this. When, therefore, a body is caused to move without apparent 
contact and pressure of another body, it must still be concluded 
that the pressing body, although invisible, exists, unless we are 
prepared to admit that there are physical operations which are 
and ever will be incomprehensible to us. . . . All physical force 
being pressure, there must be a medium by which the pressure is 
exerted.”’ 

Suppose, then, in order that we may interpret gravitation and 
the other attractive forces as material forces, we boldly diffuse 
through all the vast regions when they are displayed, between 
star and star, between molecule and molecule, an invisible in- 
tervening medium, bathing them on all sides, and pressing them 
one toward another. Suppose we say, as Prof. Challis does, that 
the luminous ether presents to us, as actually existing, such an 
omnipresént, ever-pressing medium, and that the vibratory motion 
of atoms or larger material bodies in the midst of this sea of ether 
is sufficient, in accordance with Prof. Guthrie’s famous experi- 
ments, and Sir William Thomson’s calculations, to direct the 
ethereal pressure upon gravitative, cohesive, or magnetic centres. 
Still the difficulty is not overcome. To interpret gravitation thus, 
as transmission of pressure through the luminiferous ether, seems 
inconsistent with the instant or almost instant action of gravitation 
through the greatest distances. The velocity of light through the 
ether, though exceedingly swift, yet occupies quite an appreciable 
time — several minutes — in passing from planet to planet, and 
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years in going from star to star. But the velocity of light, if any 
finite measure can be given to it, is at least, according to La 
Place’s calculations, eight million times that of light. Moreover, 
if attraction be a result of ethereal pressure, what is there without 
the ether to press it thus ever inward ? or, if there is nothing, 
what prevents it, as Sir John Herschel asked, from expanding 
into infinite space, and losing itself there? Is it conceivable that 
this ether — any more than other matter —should be free from 
all discontinuity, all division into constituent parts and intervals 
between them? If not, then the existence of such an unbroken, 
continuous substance, penetrating all bodies and filling all the 
interstices of grosser matter, and acting as the transmitting me- 
dium to the forces of bodies, ought to mako all solids and liquids 
transparent to light, heat, and electricity. Such a medium ought 
not, at least, to be both a conductor and a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity, both transparent and opaque to light, — both a heat trans- 
mitter and a heat absorbent. 

Again, if the ether has no void spaces anywhere in it, then it 
must absolutely fill space full. How, then, is any of that motion 
of which all Nature is full, and which the materialists tell us con- 
stitutes all varieties of force, possible? If a body is to move with 
momentum, so as to give a shock, there must be space for it to 
move through. Before it can move at all, there must be a free 
space for it to move into. If it pushes weaker matter away to 
make room for itself, then there must be free space for that 
weaker matter to move into. If all space be already full, motion 
is impossible. Theoretically, then, the other cannot be destitute 
of void intervals between its parts; and, in point of fact, physi- 
cists regard it, like all other matter, as composed of its separate 
ethereal atoms, situated at distances which, in proportion to the 
size of the ether atom, are full as great if not vastly greater than 
the intervals of common matter. Subtle, then, as is the hypothe- 
sis of an omnipresent ethereal medium, pressing all matter to- 
gether, the difficulty of action at a distance remains undiminished. 

If the leaping of force over the ninety-two millions of celestial 
space that separates the sun from the earth requires either an 
intervening medium through which it may act, or some other 
interpretation of it than as transmission of material motion or 
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pressure or other quality seated in matter, equally does the pas- 
sage over the minutest atomic interval; and as we cannot go on 
forever, imagining finer and finer media; as we must somewhere 
leave the room that will give opportunity for motion ; ought we 
not frankly to accept the opposite alternative, — the acceptance of 
force as something capable of acting, and therefore existing where 
matter does not exist, as, in fine, an immaterial principle ? 
Perhaps it may be said that Le Sage’s famous hypothesis, which 
Sir William Thomson recently resuscitated, is sufficient to explain 
gravitation and all other kinds of attractive force without supposing 
anything else than motions and qualities of matter. This hypothe- 
sis supposes that an infinity of atoms fly with excessive velocity 
through all mundane regions, inward bound from the immensity of 
ultramundane space. Ceaselessly pelting all objects on all sides, 
the result is that any two objects at a certain distance apart will, 
in reference to each other, be mutually screened from this bom- 
bardment on the faces looking toward each other, and will thus be 
reciprocally attracted. This is certainly the boldest, the most in- 
genious, the most purely mechanical of all explanations of attrac- 
tive force. But, leaving unnoticed its pure hypotheticalness and 
transcendence of all possible experience, this theory but removes 
its Cifficulties to other points. Whence is derived this celestial 
storm? We must go outside the world of stars for that. On this 
theory, as on that of Challis, “‘ the universe is not even tempora- 
rily automatic, but must be fed from moment to moment by an 
agency external to itself’? (American Journal of Science and 
Arts, Oct., 1874, p. 306). The drawing together of bodies may 
possibly be explained by the pressure of such an atomic hailstorm ; 
but it presents no explanation of what is equally inconsistent with 
any interpretation of force as a transmission of material motion or 
pressure, namely, — the repulsive powers exhibited by gases, and 
by solids and fluids when heated, magnetized or electrified. More- 
over, it brings us squarely up against another form of physical 
force, explicable only as an immaterial principle. I mean the 
force of elasticity. If these invisible pelting atoms be hard and 
inelastic, then every time they strike a body they must lose some 
of their energy. As Sir John Herschel says (pp. 465-466, Fa- 
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miliar Lectures), “‘in the collision of inelastic bodies, vis viva is 
necessarily and invariably destroyed. . . . Taking such a system 
in its entirety (where force exists not), there is no possibility of 
its reproduction. . . . Such an arrangement must of necessity 
be rapidly self-destructive, and must result in the gradual but 
speedy dying away of all relative motion.’’ 

In order, then, that the system of nature be conceived as per- 
manent, in order that our theory may harmonize with the ob- 
served constancy of the physical forces, the atoms must be capa- 
ble of so rebounding that after a collision they shall have the 
same velocity as before. This Sir William Thomson perceived, 
and in his reconstruction of Le Sage’s theory employed as mate- 
rials, not hard atoms, but molecules of perfect elasticity. 

But whence is this elasticity obtained, and what is the nature of 
elastic force? This is an inquiry, important not only in this con- 
nection, but for any adequate explanation of all those numerous 
phenomena, in solids, in fluids, especially in gases, in which elas- 
ticity is involved. Take a gas, for example, which presses on all 
sides upon the envelope containing it. The mechanical explana- 
tion of this is, that the gas is constituted of material particles 
which move in all possible directions, each in a right line, and 
which change direction without change of velocity where they 
meet a fixed obstacle. The pressure of the gas is due to the 
shocks of the gaseous molecules against the containing walls. 
Now such an enclosed gas, if left in an hermetical vessel, does 
not gradually lose its force of pressure, till it becomes nothing ; 
but retains it undiminished. This simple fact implies that the gas- 
eous molecules, when they strike their containing walls or collide 
with one another, as they are continually doing, rebound with the 
same velocity with which they struck. We say this is because 
the gaseous molecules possess elastic force, and imagine the matter 
explained. But let us follow out in thought the course of a mole- 
cule when it strikes an obstacle and rebounds, and we may not per- 
haps be so easily satisfied. First, upon the occurrence of a col- 
lision, the molecule loses all its own velocity, it comes to a dead 
halt for an infinitely short instant, and then it regains an equal 
velocity in a contrary direction. We see, then, that to effect this, 
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there must be something which is capable, first, of destroying 
established movement ; then, when the body has been brought to a 
state of repose, starting it again with a velocity equal to what it 
had before. What, then, is the nature of this something, possessed 
of so great and unique a power? Does it reside in the material 
atom as one of its properties? Let us compress our gas, observe 
the relation of its temperature under compression to the degree 
of compression, and we shall have a crucial test which will tell us 
whether the material atoms are elastic and variable in volume or 
not. If the atoms themselves are elastic and variable in volume, 
then the gas, the sum of them, may be compressed without in- 
creasing the atomic motion, that is, the heat in the gas; and after 
compression the atoms may expand without requiring any expen- 
diture of atomic motion or thermal energy. But if the atoms be 
not themselves elastic or variable in volume, then compression of 
the gas signifies a lessening of the atomic intervals, and conse- 
quently a greater atomic velocity or heat, and the re-expansion of 
the gas would require the expenditure again of this atomic motion 
to restore the atoms to their previous stations. 

The opposite results of the two hypotheses are then clear. 
Equally clear is the decisive answer of all thermodynamical ex- 
periments, that there is no compression without a corresponding 
production of heat, and no expansion of a compressed body against 
pressure without the expenditure of heat. The whole science of 
thermodynamics rests on the definite and constant correlation of 
work and heat, and is incompatible with variability of volume in 
the atoms (See Conséquences Thermodynamiques, par G. A. 
Hirn, p. 208). 

Can the elastic rebound, then, be the result in each case of 
some anterior motion, in accordance with the view of these pure 
materialists who would hold as a first law, “no motion without an- 
terior motion” ? The sufficient answer, is that in the case of the 
elastic rebound, the resilient motion is separated from all previous 
motion by an instant, infinitely short, perhaps, but still an actual 
instant of rest during which the direction of movement is reversed. 
The difficulty cannot be escaped. 

Suppose, even, we say that the atom, like an ivory ball, changes 
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its form upon collision with an object, that it is composed of com- 
ponent parts, and that an internal vibratory movement of them is 
set up, in consequence of which the atom first seeks to regain its 
old form, and next, this internal motion, passing into translatory 
motion, the whole atom rebounds—the difficulty is only trans- 
ferred from the whole atom to the component particles or atoms of 
the atom. Whence the tendency of one of these particles to re- 
turn to its place? What is the force that, when it has swung to 
its farthest limit and stops then for its infinitesimal second of rest, 
starts it from rest into motion? No anterior motion can explain 
this, for between the anterior and the posterior motion is always 
this intervening moment of rest. 

If, as Du Bois Reymond says, and as is logically required by 
the very conception of it, “‘ the properties of matter can neither be 
extended outside of itself nor transferred to other material ob- 
jects,’ then they are plainly unequal to explaining the phenomena 
of elasticity as well as those of attraction and repulsion. To ex- 
plain adequately these fundamental, constant and ubiquitous prop- 
erties of nature, we must conceive force, not as the materialists 
tell us we can alone properly conceive it,-—as “ the property in- 
separable from and eternally inherent in matter,” as “a motion 
arising from some previous motion and acting through bodily con- 
tact or intervening medium,’’ — but as the very reverse of that, 
—as a power which does not depend on anterior motion, which 
can exist and act where no material medium is present — in short, 
as an immaterial principle. 

To sum up then our argument. Science, equally with religion, 
has a faith-basis. It uses intuition, authority, evidence and prob- 
able inference, and is often destitute of possible verification. Re- 
ligion, as well as science, has an experimental basis. It grounds 
itself on observation, induction and verification. Science, no 
more than religion, can withhold, nor does withhold, its belief from 
the supersensual, the immaterial and the inconceivable ; and the 
faults of inexactness, uncertainty and changeability in the results 
of their labors apply to one no more than the other. 

In this similarity of science and religion is there not something 
that should have practical influence with that daily increasing 
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number who, while accepting implicitly all the established truths, 
and even the wildest speculations of science, look upon religion 
with suspicion, if not contempt? We commend to all such the 
words of Huxley: “ By science I understand all knowledge which 
rests upon evidence and reasoning of a like character to that 
which claims our assent to ordinary scientific propositions, and 
if any one is able to make good the assertion that his theology 
rests upon valid evidence and sound reasoning, then it appears 
to me that such theology must take its place as a part of sci- 
ence.”’ 

I respectfully ask why the fundamental truths of religion do not 
already stand in that category with as good a right as the greater 
portion of so-called science ? 

James T. Brxpy. 


SIN. 


Nor a very promising theme, nor very attractive. It is not 
only the thing which the Lord hateth, but which all good men 
hate also. It a dreadful evil, as destructive to the soul as 
phthisis is to the body. The wages of sin is death. It bringeth 
forth death. As all the forces of sin press downward and death- 
ward, so all the forces of virtue press upward and lifeward. As 
lust ends in debasement, so love ends in glory. Diametrically 
opposite forces act in the soul. For virtue is not a force, and sin 
a nonentity. Lust, which is sin, is as much an action as love, 
which is a virtue. Stealing, which is a sin, is as much an action 
as giving, which is a virtue. Murder is a crime, and is an act 
no less than saving life. If feeding the hungry is activity, so is 
stealing their bread. Our jails and prisons are filled with men, 
not for doing nothing, not for being mere ciphers in society, but 
for crimes,— crimes many of them demanding more thought 
and labor and sacrifice than acts, even heroic acts, of benefi- 
cence. 
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Wrath, jealousy, envy, malice, are not these active and positive 
as love, pity, forbearance, sympathy? Is wrath nothing but the 
absence of satisfaction? Ask the man who is mad, who stands 
with set teeth and holden breath and clenched fists, if anger is a 
mere negation, nothing but the absence of satisfaction. He would 
suspect you as an escaped inmate of a lunatic asylum, and not as 
a philosopher. Look at his blanched cheeks, his white lips, his 
flaming eyes, his quivering frame, and then say, if you can, that 
this is all caused by nothing, it is a merely negative state ; love is 
absent, that is all! The southern rebellion, the attempt to break 
up our nationality, was a mere absence of patriotism? It was 
produced by a negation! It had no active cause, indeed, no cause 
at all, for nothing, mere negation, cannot cause anything. 

Would God sin were nothing but a negation, that it was in it 
self nothing; that it was merely the absence of goodness! Oh, 
would that there was no such thing as sin in the world! How soon 
would wars and fightings cease ; how soon would our jails and 
prisons, our lock-ups and houses of correction, be changed into 
cheerful homes and schoolhouses. But, alas! we have not this 
cheerful hope in our hearts, — this pleasant prospect before us, — 
for sin is not a mere negation, like a vacuum. It is a reality 
as much as goodness. As sickness is not merely absence of health, 
as disease is not merely absence of soundness, so sin, moral disease, 
is not merely absence of virtue or moral health. Hatred is as posi- 
tive a quality as love ; it is not an adulterated love, or a diminished 
amount of love or the absence of love ; it is positive, active, real, 
not a nonentity, a negation, like darkness or vacancy. Lust is a pos- 
itive thing as much as friendship, and works as efficiently and as 
powerfully where it has sway. Lusts war in the soul, and friend- 
ships sing in it. The earth is filled with desolations caused by 
lust of power, lust of wealth, lust of fame, lusts of kings and 
kingdoms. ‘The ravages of men’s appetites and passions are seen 
in cities laid in ruins; gardens made deserts; fertile fields made 
wastes ; broad lands made barren. [If love, if beneficence, if self- 
sacrifice, have built hospitals, visited the prisons, fed the hungry, 
and sent missionaries to the ends of the earth to enlighten the ig- 
norant and elevate the base, have not hatred and selfishness and 
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greed and appetite filled these hospitals with the infirm, these 
prisons with criminals, deprived the poor of their bread, and sent 
to the ends of the earth the spirits which have added debasement 
to degredation, and rendered almost hopeless the work of the 
saintly ? Is that foul impulse merely nothing which produces such 
results in society and all over the world? No. If love is any- 
thing, if beneficence is anything, if self-sacrifice is anything, then 
hatred and malevolence and selfishness are something, — something 
terrible. No. The lusts, the passions, the appetites of men, are 
powers in comparison with whose strength gravity is weakness. 
As reasonably say that virtue is a negation, nothing but the ab- 
sence of vice, as to say the contrary, if consciousness is of any 
value in recognizing facts or corroborating reasoning. Just as 
well say, in the face of experience, that honesty is only the absence 
of rascality, a mere negation, and that all the honors which have 
been heaped upon charitable and valorous deeds have been con- 
ferred upon emptiness. 

There is an old book, which has not yet lost all its value to some 
minds, which takes what appears to be the common sense view of 
the subject. It says, “‘ Whoso committeth sin, transgresseth also 
the law, for sin is a transgression of the law,” as “love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” Sin is an act as much as an act of love, — 
one obeys, the other violates, the law. One is as much a reality 
as the other. ‘ He that committeth sin is of the Devil,” which 
in the modern reading would be, He that doeth nothing, who is a 
mere negation, is of the Devil. This does not seem to be quite the 
meaning of the apostle. Again he says, “ Whosoever is born of 
God doth not commit sin.’”’ It is difficult to “‘ commit ’’ nothing. 
We can commit theft, perjury, arson, fraud, but to commit nothing 
is an act not enumerated in the books. Once more, the apostle 
says, “ All unrighteousness is sin,” and Paul tells us that “ un- 
righteousness” is “ covetousness, maliciousness, envy, deceit, 
malignity,”’ and a long list of other unnamable emotions and ac- 
tions which are classified as among: the active powers, or their 
fruits, by writers on the moral and mental faculties. They are 
never spoken of as merely negations of generosity and good-will 
and frankness and truthfulness. The good old book seems to cor- 

5 
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roborate the deliverances of conciousness and experience. It 
certainly has that appearance. 

And the old book is right. Sin is something positive, real, 
efficient. It is not merely letting alone, doing nothing, thinking 
nothing, wishing nothing. It is also acting, thinking, wishing 
wrongly. It is purposing, desiring, seeking wrongly; and also 
well-knowing that it is wrong thus to purpose, desire, seek. Sin is 
no misfortune. It is no mistake; no blunder. It is knowing our 
duty and doing it not. It is knowing the wrong and doing it. 
No man ever felt guilty of doing what he could not help doing. 
No man ever felt remorse for a mistake, for inability. 

Sin, therefore, like virtue, is something positive, not negative ; 
something, not nothing. There is such a thing in God’s universe, 
and it is a thing that his soul hateth. It is the deadly thing 
which paralyzes the soul of man. Would it were only a mistake, 
a misfortune, a negation! But it is not. It creeps on us in 
deadly power by our wrong doing, and if not resisted, repelled, 
destroyed, benumbs, and stupefies, till the full victory over its 
victim is gained — ‘** death!” 


R. P. Stessrns. 
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THE SHOEMAKER OF GORLITZ. 
II. 
Wem Zeit ist wie Ewigkeit 
Und Ewigkeit wie Zeit, 
Der ist befreit 


Von allen Streit. 
— Bihme. 


At the death of Jakob Bohme all but three of his smallest 
tracts were still in MSS. It is to a Dutch merchant that their 
final publication is chiefly due, and the last of them did not ap- 
pear in German till 1677. Many of them actually came out in 
Dutch and in English before they were printed in German. A 
doubtful tradition speaks of Charles I. as reading ‘*‘ The Forty 
Questions ” * in 1646 with such rapture that he sent a learned man 
into Germany to master the language, procure Béhme’s works, and 
translate them into English. But the English translation was be- 
gun two years before, with part of “‘ The Incarnation ” and a life 
of Bohme. It was not finished till 1662, being carried on at the 
expense of Humphrey Blundel, an English merchant, by himself 
and three other scholars, John Sparrow, John Elliston, and Dur- 
andus Hotham. 

If “ the intelligent reader ’’ should open one of these old quar- 
tos, even if he does not light on a page where Latin words and 
phrases are mixed up with strange terms borrowed from Para- 
celsus, unless he is very fortunate in the passage that he chances 
on, he will be likely to conclude that he has before him a mere 





* King Charles may very well have seen the Latin version of this 
work made by the Jurist J. A. Werdenhagen, and published in 1632. 
But such a book was not likely to excite rapture in such a mind. 

The old English version of Béhme’s works, published mostly in Com- 
monwealth times, was reprinted with slight alterations in 1762-84, in four 
quarto volumes, by the friends and literary executors of William Law, 
and passes with the unwary as his translation. Even the “Elucidations” 
ascribed to him in this edition are not his, though found in his hand-writ 
ing, nor is it complete; a fifth volume in 12mo appeared at Dublin and 
St. Helens in 1820. 
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heap of words, to which no meaning can be attached. Only per- 
sistent reading can find a clue to the sense that underlies this ver- 
bal chaos, and much of it has always remained a riddle to the 
most patient and loving students. William Law confessed that, 
after many years of study, parts of Bohme still lay in the shadow 
to him, and he tells a beginner, “ Read his books through, without 
staying at that which you do not comprehend; and you will all 
along see, both why you should continue reading, and why you 
must be content to learn very gradually.”’ 

There are many good reasons for this obscurity: (1) Like all 
writers of genius, he writes from his personal intuition, his ‘ be- 
holding,’’ instead of reproducing traditional conceptions. And 
his intuitions concern the very highest problems of the most ab- 
struse of sciences, pure metaphysic or ontology. It is a subject 
that but slightly occupies men’s thoughts, though it is perhaps 
true that the mind of every man, learned or simple, turns to it 
at some time or other of his life. It has therefore never had a 
language intelligible to all men; it has to borrow words and idioms 
from provinces the most different from its own, and which are 
therefore far from suitable to its uses. Let the intelligent reader 
take up Plato’s “ Philebus’’ or his “ Timeeus,’’ or Schelling’s 
“‘ Bruno,” or Hegel’s * Logic,’ and see what he will make of 
them. Even the first sentence of the “ Critique of the Pure 
Reason,’ the very primer of modern metaphysic, will be “all 
Greek ’’ to most readers: “ Are a priori synthetic judgments 
possible ?’’ But (2) this man who by his gifts of mind and 
heart was especially called to this study, if ever man was, had to 
struggle with special difficulties. His lack of all education but 
the simplest, and especially that he had never mastered any lan- 
guage but German, and had therefore never taken that initial step 
in all true culture which emancipates the mind from the bondage 
of a single vocabulary, was of the greatest disadvantage to him; 
nor was he less fettered in mental movement by what he did 
learn. His yearning after some solution of the universe, some 
interpretation of the Bible that went deeper than the scholastic 
one that he heard from the pulpit, threw him upon writings of the 
mystics and of the hermetic school. He must have read these 
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voraciously in his early years; with the exception of Valentine 
Weigel, and perhaps Schwenkfeld, we believe he received little but 
injury from them; and yet less injury than if his had been a less 
creative intellect. He often filled up their dry husks with a life 
and meaning that they had not an inkling of; he read between 
their lines things that were beyond their grasp. To them, how- 
ever, we owe much of the false natural philosophy and science 
that deface his pages. He writes best when he casts off this 
Saul’s armor of inherited notions and pseudo-erudition. It is then 
that he deserves the praise which a master has given him: “ He 
was a generative thinker, what he knew he knew for himself. It 
was not transmitted to him, but fought for. And, therefore, how- 
ever small his faculty of making himself intelligible to the many, 
he has made himself intelligible to a few in a sense in which ”’ 
many a famous philosopher “ never made himself intelligible to 
any. He spoke to the hearts of those few. He made them 
feel that they were in the midst of a very strange world, or 
rather of two strange worlds, full of problems which demand 
a solution, and which no mere maxims or formulas can 
solve.” * That few contained some that were very unlikely 
to feel what Feuerbach calls “‘ the witchcraft” of his writings. 
William Law, “‘ bred in the very straightest sect of English the- 
ology, regarding the authority of the priesthood with the profound- 
est reverence, practising a severe and ascetical religion,’’ and with 
all a High Churchman’s and all a scholar’s distrust of visions and 
fanaticism, sat down. at the feet of this uneducated Lutheran lay- 
man. ‘ When I first began to read him’”’ said he, “ he put me 
into a perfect sweat. But as I discovered sound truths, and the 
glimmerings of a deep ground and sense, even in the passages not 
then clearly intelligible to me, and found myself, as it were, 
strongly prompted to dig into these writings, I followed this im- 
pulse with continual aspirations and prayer to God for his help 
and divine illumination, if I was called to understand them. By 
reading in this manner again and again, and from time to time, I 
perceived that my heart felt well and my understanding opened 


* F. D. Maurice. History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
Vol. II., p. 325. 
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gradually ; till at length I found what a treasure there was hid in 
this field.”’ * 

After what we have said, it may seem strange to add that the 
style of Bohme’s writings is a chief attraction to many minds. Yet 
Bohme was in his way a man of very marked power of expres- 
sion, and the fact makes itself visible on every page of his writ- 
ings. Just because he had to draw his vocabulary from the simplest 
household speech, his language is vivid and picturesque. His the- 
osophical interpretations of nature are often in the highest degree 
poetical, and conceptions that would be dry, colorless abstractions 
in another writer, are under his pen living things, that quiver with 
emotion, rush on and shrink back, hunger and thirst, as if a child 
were telling their story. His larger treatises are rhymeless 
poems, huge, unkempt, awkward epics, that embrace the tale which 
is after all —or at least Milton thought so — the highest, noblest, 
theme of human song, — Paradise Lost and Regained. Hence 
the charm that the writers of the Romanticist school found in him. 
Lichtenberg, Schlegel, Fouque, and the Tiecks vie in his praise, 
while Schelling found in him ein theogonische Greist, and Hegel 
called him “‘ the profoundest of philosophers.”” His school abounded 
in sacred poets, such as John Scheffler (“* Angelus Silesius’’), his 
friend David von Schweidnetz, Gottfried Arnold, Gerhard Terstee- 
gen, C. F. D. Schubart, La Motte Fouque, and Von Hardenberg 
(* Novalis”). His German-American disciples have been most 
prolific hymn writers, and their collections of original hymns were 
the first books printed in German on this continent. Among Eng- 
lish poets Coleridge confessess his obligations to him; but he is 
represented more fully by Henry Brooke, Sr., better known for 
his prose novel, ‘ The Foo! of Quality,” and the witty and devout 
Jacobite, Dr. John Byrom, of Manchester, author of ‘ Christians, 
Awake, Salute the Happy Morn,” and of that exquisite theosophic 
hymn, “* Cheer Up, Desponding Soul.” 

I. Boéhme is a theosopher, not a philosopher: that is, he begins 
where Bacon says true philosophy ends, namely, with the intuition 
of the supreme unity. With him God is not the last thing known, 


*So told by Rev. Francis Okeley, in his translation of The Life of 
Behmen, by Abraham von Frankenberg. London. 1780. Pp.105-6. 
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but the first; we know other things only as we know God, and 
share his knowledge of them, think his creative thoughts after 
him. We are related to other fragments of the circumference 
only through the centre. We know, therefore, just what he 
chooses to know in us, — to open up in us.* This is true even of 
our most ordinary perceptions ; but it is a truth that involves the 
possibility of a far vaster range of knowledge than the ordinary 
one, — of an ontology or perception of things in their own essence 
and being, as well as in their sensible properties. But to this 
deeper knowledge of God and the creature, and of Eternal Nature 
in God and out of God, a spiritual propzedeutic is necessary. Our 
self-hood, our hearing and seeing as from oursleves, our unwilling- 
ness to retain God in our knowledge, stands in the way. The 
soul must sink itself by self-denial in the eternal silence, that God 
may speak to it. This is the act of the will, the central point in 
the man’s life, as it strips itself of all self-will and reasonings, and 


gives itself up to the divine contemplation with utter resignation 
to the Will of God. 


II. “ But the theosopher rising to such knowledge becomes as a 


* “Tn thy light we shall see light.” Master Eckart says, “ Weare 
united to God, not in being, but in beholding.” “Simple people con- 
ceive that we are to see God, as if he stood on that side and we on this. 
It is not so; God and I are one in the act of perceiving him.” Aquinas, 
much more loosely : “ Cum omnis cognitio fit per assimilationem cognos- 
centis ad cognitum, oportet et quod qui vident Deum, aliquo modo trans- 
formentur in Deum.” The late Prof. Maurice says that the Apostle John 
teaches “that God can be known ; that the knowledge of him is the root 
of all other knowledge ; that we are only capable of knowing our fellow- 
creatures, and of knowing the world of nature, because we are more 
directly related to him than to them ; because his knowledge of them is 
imparted in a measure to the creatures whom he has made in his im- 
age.” In his first reply to Mansel he says, “ All words like those into 
which cum enters — ‘conviction,’ ‘conception,’ ‘ conversion,’ ‘ conscious- 
ness ’—are worthy of the closest study and examination. Hardly any 
are so suggestive ; hardly any contain so much light respecting our pro- 
cesses of thought, respecting our human nature. No one of them has 
more value than this word ‘consciousness.’ That it should have been 
accepted in any age by no means philological, . . . is one of those indi- 
cations of a providence that shapes our ends, which ought not to be 
overlooked.” It hints “that there is a fellowship between the conscious 
man and something else.” 
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god. To him there can be no more awe and reverence since he 
has searched the inmost mysteries.” 

Not so: to him still God is the unsearchable God, dwelling in 
light unapproachable. The enlightened soul knows of a depth it 
cannot know, —‘“‘ God without nature or creature,’’ the Abyss of 
the Godhead, the unspeakable and unresolved unity. As con- 
trasted with the manner of the existence of all that is known, we 
may speak of this as “the eternal nothing;” all noble predicates 
may be asserted of it, and yet denied of it also. Here all after 
distinctions exist ideally, but are not actualized, nor even tending 
toward actualization or essentiality. Here is the still Eternity ; 
here is no this or that ; neither quantity nor quality nor quiddity. 
Knowledge and perception may be with equal truth asserted and 
denied of it, as indeed may being itself in the sense in which we 
conceive of being. Here is will, the will of the Unground, the 
eternal freedom, but it is Will incomprehensible, and with no 
object of desire outside itself. Here is wisdom, but yet an unre- 
solved mystery. It is the ‘‘ indifferentia absoluta realitatis infinite 
et infinitee potentialitatis ”’ of Schelling ; the nought of Oken, that 
is the basis of all number, and yet is no number, is neither plus 
nor minus. It is and is not, and yet is. The highest angel, were 
he to seek to gaze into it as with and through its own “ Eye of 
Eternity,’’ would only be confounded at depths inaccessible, — 
*¢ wonders without number, ground, or end,’ — the mystery of 
God that only God can grasp. 

All the philosophies of the absolute me from this first unity, 
this esoteric process of the Godhead, the En Soph of the Cabbalists, 
directly to the objects given in ordinary experience. The especial 
work of theosophy — first attempted by the Cabbalists with their 
Ten Sephiroth * — is to fill up the gaps, and, while confessing the 
Unknown and the Unknowable God, to disclose to us God as he 


‘* Molitor, in his elaborate study of the Cabbala (Philosophie der Ges- 
¢hichte, close of Vol. II.), says that he was amazed and delighted to find 
in Béhme just the ideas that he had already discovered in the Sohar. 
But ofher authors (see Rocholl’s Deutsche Theosophie, pages 45-50), 
‘while admitting a resemblance and a common purpose, point out a far 
profounder .divergence,— one so great that it is impossible to trace a 
transition fram the Jewish to the Christian theosophies. 
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reveals himself, — the God in knowledge of whom is our Eternal 
Life. 

III. The next process is the mediating, as the last of all is the eso- 
teric. Here is the passage from the Deus implicitus to the Deus 
explicitus. The eternal freedom, the will of the Unground, moved 
by a desire of an object of its own love, mirrors itself in — as will 
conceives and as freedom begets —a heart, a centre, the mind of 
God, and thus attains to consciousness of itself,* which is the 
essence of spirituality, but not of personality. From this synthe- 
sis of subject and object is the going forth of a divine spirit of 
activity, — the utterance of the will through the mind. The sub- 
ject of its activity is the (ideal) wisdom of God, which may be 
contemplated alternately as the passive mate of the spirit, and as 
the whole divine play of spiritual powers in the birth of the Trin- 
ity, returning upon itself into unity. 

Here most philosophies of the Trinity stop; especially those 
that under the dualistic influence of Descartes draw a sharp line 
between spirit and nature. To conceive God, with Kant, as pure 
spirit, is to conceive him as natureless; but God, in Béhme’s 
“beholding,’’ though nature-free, is not nature-less, This medi- 
ate process is a will, a tendency, to something not yet realized; 
this conceiving will, conceived mind, and uttered spirit, are not 
the three persons of the revealed and esoteric Trinity. Were this 
the last word, God would be “‘ the unknowable,” even to the the- 
osopher’s enlightened eye. Indeed, nothing besides God could 
have existed, save thought. 

But first note that in this birth of the Trinity a certain antithe- 
sis is disclosed, — the desire and the object that satisfies it. In 
Bohme’s dialectic of consciousness, the antithesis is a necessary 
one ; it is involved in the very nature of all knowledge, especially 
self-knowledge, and therefore of all conscious existence. He as- 
serts a universal polarity, “all things consist of yes and no.” 
‘* Were all but one thing, that one would not be disclosed to it- 
self ; even so if the anguish were not, the joy would be unknown.” 


* So the Roman Catechism: For as our mind, in becoming conscious 
of itself, maketh in itself an image of itself, which we call a word, so the 
Deity, in eternally begetting the word, becomes conscious of himself (se 
ipsum intelligit). 

6 
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And so in the deity he beholds the dark fiery strength of an in- 
finite yearning, meeting and swallowed up in the sweetness and 
light of an infinite joy.* But the antithesis is only ideal as re- 
gards God; the two are one in the divine ground, which is dis- 
tinguished but not divided in the birth of the Trinity ; one also in 
the infinite synthesis of the mutual love and satisfaction which is 
the life of the Godhead; one in the going forth of the spirit of 
life and activity. The strength of the desire and the sweetness 
of the joy blend in unity ; “* out of the strong comes forth the 
sweet.”” 

IV. The thought of the poet (or maker), brought forth out of 
the dark into intellectual clearness, attains to vividness and reality 
by being ‘‘ embodied” in an image. Such also is the divine pro- 
cess, and its last step is the generation of “* Eternal Nature,’’ which 
in its completeness is “‘ the body of God.” Here the threefoldness 
of the self-conscious spirituality passes into tripersonality, — for 
person is the’ antithesis in synthesis of spirit and nature or body. 
This Eternal Nature is the imaging forth of the life of the spirit ; 
it is therefore trine, but it is also (and especially to-us-ward) 
sevenfold. Its seven properties or forms are the “seven lamps” 
of the heavenly sanctuary, “ the seven eyes of God that go to and 
fro through the earth,” the seven colors of the rainbow about the 
throne. In its totality it is the “* glassy sea’’ of the ceaseless in- 
terplay of divine powers and forces ; it is the light wherewith God 
clothes himself as with a garment. The process of its generation, 
as Bohme depicts it, brings the antithesis or polarity of existence 
into strong light. He beholds the abyssal will bringing forth the 
Eternal Son though its successive seven stages. The first three 
(considered abstractly) belong to the eternal dark world; the 
fourth is the point of indifference ; the last belong to the eternal 
light world, which overcomes and embraces all the rest. By a 
theosophic dialectic each involves the ‘next. The first. property or 
form is the bare desire of the abyssal will, the blind yearning, 
pressing to unity and rest, as yet unsatisfied; it is a hand that 





* “T saw also,” says George Fox, “that there was an ocean of darkness 
and death, but an infinite ocean of light and love, which flowed over the 
ocean of darkness. In that also I saw the love of God and had great 
openings.” — Fournal, 
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closes upon nothing, a centripetal force that has not found its cen- 
tre. The second, by necessary reaction, is extensive, tending to 
manifoldness and motion, a centrifugal force that strives in enmity 
with the former. The third is the joint result of the strife, a 
whirling anguish, a restless circulation, in which the dark world 
comes to its completeness. The fourth, by a theosophic transmuta- 
tion of forces, is the generated fire-flash, which seems at first the 
culmination of the preceding three, but is in truth the point of 
transition to the holy ternary of light and joy. We have been 
gazing on a tempest more awful than those of temporal nature ; 
the lightning flash that seemed its deepest horror, is in truth the 
opening of the eternal calm, and the victorious sunshine. The 
Eternal Son, through whom the abyssal will becomes the Father — 
our Father — comes forth to reign. In the first three properties, 
the Father, Son, and Spirit are darkly mirrored in the dark ground ; 
in the last three we have the clear reflection of Spirit, Son, and 
Father. The seven are substantially three, but seven on the side 
that we see. The fifth is the gentle spirit of water, not the ma- 
terial water, but that upon which the Spirit brooded in the begin- 
ning, that of which a man must be born in being born of the 
Spirit, the quencher of the fire, the recipient of the light. It is 
the gentle fructifying rainfall, in which we reap the blessing of 
the storm. ‘The sixth is the uttered sound, the voice that is softer 
than silence, the harmony in which the elements that lay unre- 
solved in the fifth come forth, and the word is uttered. The 
seventh returns upon and embraces all the others ; it is the per- 
fect rest of the Sabbath, which contains all perfect work ; in it all 
the others attain to being and substance; it is the body of God. 
On another side it is the essential — no longer the ideal— wisdom 
of God, the passive recipient of the working of the Holy Spirit, 
that proceedeth from the Father through the Son. It is his 
especial sphere, and therefore the third principle, as the first prin- 
ciple (the dark world) and the second principle (the light world) 
are those in which the Father and the Son reign. 

Eternal nature is not God and not creation. It shares the 
divine life but not the divine consciousness; it stands related to 
God as the human sensorium to the human spirit in an act of 
thought. It has not a unity of ground, in and of itself; only the 
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unity of synthesis. Its seven forms do not exist alongside each 
other in a mutually exclusive way; they interpenetrate com- 
pletely ; each of them occupies the entire sphere. The result of 
the synthesis is like the clear white light, when the colors of the 
prism blend in one ray—a “ glory unspeakable,” yet only the 
hinder-parts — the kehrseite that God showed to Moses on the 
mount. 

The conception has been the crux of Boéhme’s interpreters, 
especially the idealists. Schelling, Hegel, and Feuerbach con- 
found it with the temporal nature of experience, and so involve 
Bohme in an absurdity that he himself foresaw, when he warned 
his readers not to think of him as finding “ cows and calves in 
heaven.”’ 

V. Of the first and proper creation Bohme tells us little. It 
was a threefold angelic world—three vast hierarchies — that 
God loved into being, with the Princes Michael, Lucifer, and Uriel 
as their kings, and each with seven subordinate thrones, and a 
vast variety and multitude of angelic and natural existences under 
them. The ideas of each existed from eternity in the wisdom of 
God. They were created out of the ground of eternal nature ; 
they shared in its sevenfold properties ; but to say that they are 
part of God is “ the Devil’s religion.’’ Each created life stood 
especially in the fourth property, the point of indifference between 
the light and the dark world, with perfect freedom to choose 
either. The blessedness of each was in humility to offer up to 
God its strength that it had of the dark world, and to receive his 
light. They found their delight in him, and he delighted in them, 
ideally from all eternity, really from the beginning of their crea- 
tion. They were the channels in which the divine love and wis- 
dom flowed to the worlds of nature wherein they stood. 

VI. To Bohme this lower world is not directly, and as we see it, 
the work of God. It is a fallen world, a world of disorder that 
shares in the “ anguish ’’ which he finds in his own heart, a crea- 
tion that “‘ groaneth and travaileth together in pain until now, 
waiting for the redemption.’’ The deadness, darkness, grossness, 
concreteness of matter, cannot be from God, the Author of life. 
Its rendings and convulsions cannot be from the author of unity ; 
the uselessness of all but small surface fragments of the earth, 
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bespeaks another author than the Eternal Wisdom. Its tempests 
and whirlwinds, that called forth Christ’s rebuke, cannot have 
come from the God of peace. The fragments of beauty and ex- 
cellency that bestrew it are but, as eastern story tells, bits of the 
vast palace of jewels and crystals that once lighted the earthly 
paradise with an unearthly beauty. Yet it cannot of itself and 
alone have fallen; a fall must be the act of a free will. It must 
be that the intelligent creatures, whom God appointed to be the 
open gate of all heavenly influences and life-giving powers, are 
become, by their own free act, the very gateway of hell and all 
the hellish influxes. 

But man was not the author of all this mischief. Our universe 
was once the home and kingdom of Lucifer and his angels. As 
created beings, the sons of God, they stood in the ground of Eter- 
nal Nature, glorified and blessed in sharing the sevenfold gifts of 
its unsevered forms. Pride was their fall. In imagination they 
conceived the fierce, fiery strength of the first principle, and de- 
sired it as something grander and nobler than the meekness and 
softness of the victorious light and life of God. They awakened 
the first three properties of Eternal Nature in themselves, to the 
exclusion of the rest, and found there the nichts of the Unground,* 
the infinite hunger and craving, the wrath of that God in whom 
there is no wrath, the fire that is not quenched, the storm that 
passes into no calm. (1) That strong, hungry desire and craving 
is the worm that dieth not ; its fierce constriction is the chain that 
binds them ; its endless seeking an absent centre or ground in the 
abyss is their endless inward fall. (2) That expansive force is 
the repulsion that isolates them in deadly repugnance of hate from 
even their companions in sin ; there is a prince, but no kingdom 
of hell. (3) That whirling anguish is the crown of their misery ; 
for them there is no rest ; the number of the beast is 666, a three- 


* “Tt is a question,” says Master Eckart, “what burneth in hell. The 
masters commonly say, ‘self will.’ But I say of a truth it is naught that 
burneth in hell. . . . If God and they that are in the light of his counte- 
nance have aught of true bliss, which they that are sundered from God 
do lack, it is that selfsame naught that tortures the souls that be in hell, 
more than any fire, or than self will.” Hence damnation from damnum 
a loss, the coming short of the glory. 
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fold failure to reach 7; and the Bible always speaks of Satan or 
Lucifer as in motion. Such are the three well-springs of their 
torment, their fall from life into death and the lake of fire. Noth- 
ing lights up that abyss, save the dark fire-flash of the fourth prop- 
erty, which now passes on to no victory and reign of life and joy, 
for they have turned away from that. The light that is in them 
is itself darkness. It is no local hell, no place made for torment ; 
it is a hell that lies shut up within heaven itself; and its outer 
darkness, by which it is severed from the world of light, is a moral, 
not a local, separation. 

VII. But the nature-world wherein they reigned shared in the 
dire effects of their fall, and the dark, fiery properties of nature 
were kindled into conflagration in it also. To quench these, and 
to create (by a coagulation of its confused forms) the material 
world out of its ruins, and then to create a new class of intelli- 
gences through whom that world might be again raised to its first 
glory, was the work described in the Mosaic narrative of creation. 
The dark world’s properties were not destroyed, nor as yet re- 
moved by the victory of the light over them: they were only 
brought into a certain provisional order,— that in which attractions, 
repulsions, and circulations .are the fundamental laws, — until, by 
“the manifestation of the sons of God,’’ the redemption should 
come. Man, that is, was to be the new channel of divine com- 
munication ; but he, too, must stand in the seven properties of 
eternal nature. The paradise of his unfallen life was no spot of 
this material earth, though the Eden wherein it grew and sprang 
was such; it was that which the Apocalypse promises with its 
tree of life ‘to him that overcometh.’’ Between the tree of life 
and the tree of knowledge of good and evil, Adam stood — in the 
fourth form of eternal nature—in the point of free indifference 
between the light and the dark, or rather the mixed, world. 
Instigated by envious Lucifer, he chose the latter. The story of 
the fall is the story of the deep sleep that came upon him, — of 
the division of the androgynous being into two, by the separation 
of the meek and womanly nature that looked up to God from the 
masculine and lordly nature that looked down upon the outer 
world. It is also the story of the eating of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, the yearning after the material satisfactions of fallen 
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nature, in which the severed worlds of light and darkness are 
blended in imperfect and provisional synthesis. Unlike Lucifer, 
man desired not the world of pure evil, but the mixed world. He 
fell by sensual lust, not by pride, which latter is always the 
deeper fall. The heavenly body, the garment of light, was rent 
away; man became conscious of his nakedness, and sought for his 
covering in material nature ; and the fig-leaf covering and the 
coats of skin are merciful incorporations, —the first baptisms ; 
for this world and this life were to be the standing ground for 
repentance and regeneration. Hence the hold by which man 
grasps this outer mixed world of light and darkness, that he may 
not, with Lucifer, sink into the abyss. But at the same instant 
the redemption was begun. The divine seed of light was merci- 
fully shut up in each man’s heart, in the ground of the soul, as 
the treasure hid in the field. 

VIII. To man thus fallen there is but one escape, — the incar- 
nation of the Son of God. The light and heart and life of God — 
he who reigns in the second principle or eternal light world — 
must break through into this alien ground, must shine into this 
darkness until it grasp him, and he overcome it. ‘“ No salvation 
out of Christ” is an axiom of Béhme’s theosophy ; but then, to 
Bohme, “ He is the true light, that enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world.’’ The light and dark worlds are strug- 
gling for the mastery in every man’s heart, and every temper of 
mind or imagination of the heart is a victory for one or the other. 
The escape “ from darkness into light ” is from “ the power of sin 
and Satan unto God.” 

The expressions of the popular theology, in regard to the re- 
demption, Béhme finds to be true in very awful senses that are 
not commonly attached to them. ‘ God out of Christ is a con- 
suming fire ;’’ “ Christ drank the cup of the divine wrath, due to 
us for sin;’’ “ Christ made satisfaction to the divine wrath ;’’ 
“Ye were the children of wrath.” The ordinary legal sense put 
upon these sayings, and the consequent denials of the truth that 
** God is love,” were as hateful to him as to any liberal. And yet 
they are to him true sayings. That was the work of Christ ; he 
was treading the wine-press of wrath alone, pierced with sorrows, 
yearning for man’s love. Therefore, as the quencher of wrath, 
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the bruiser of the serpent’s head, he is the source of our salvation. 
The process of Christ must be actualized — not repeated — in the 
regeneration of his people. Christ must be formed within them, 
must be born there, grow up in strength, question and confound 
the Doctors in the Temple, be baptized, carried into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted; must do his miracles there, multiplying food, 
healing the sick, raising the dead, stilling the tempest, casting out 
devils, smiting barren trees with destruction ; must speak there 
his parables of wisdom, his blessings and his declarations of woe ; 
must pour out his soul unto death to be raised to life and glory. 
And so the epos of human redemption is transacted in the human 
breast, not ‘‘ in the Councils of Eternity.”’ 

But the regeneration is not purely spiritual ; ‘“ He is the Saviour 
of the body also.” In his incarnation he took not merely a physical 
body from Mary of Nazareth, but a spiritual body from the essen- 
tial Heavenly Wisdom, the mate of the Holy Ghost, whom Mary 
represented. Of this body, his people are made partakers in the 
regeneration, the sacraments being the special though not the 
exclusive means of participation. They feed upon this body by 
faith, — on his mystical flesh and blood; they are members of 
it, —of his flesh and bones. Thus is born and nourished in 
them a spiritual body, enclosed within that which is natural; at 
death it comes forth in glory, the sensorium or ground of their 
conscious spiritual life, in whose use they are now truly body-free, 
but not bodiless. The other is sown; this is reaped. The dying 
saints are “* not unclothed, but clothed upon” when “ the earthly 
house of this tabernacle” that burdens them is laid aside. In 
what we call death “ mortality is swallowed up of life.” 

IX. Like all mystics, he speaks much of the emptying of the 
human vessel that God may fill it, but not of its annihilation ; man 
is to become not self-less, but self-free. God must bring the soul 
out ‘‘into the wilderness,” before he can speak comfortably to 
it, — into the dark silence of the frst nothingness, where all desire, 
save the first craving for Christ, the Heart of God, is stilled and 
forgotten. But from that silence to the glory of the kingdom of 
joys the way is the way of the cross. The soul must be brought 
through the dark world, the everlasting burnings, the anguish of 
the birth, ere it rises to light and freedom. It must pass through 
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the fiery sword of the cherub into the Paradise Lost. The storm 
comes before the calm; the evening and the morning are the day ; 
for the act of God is, after all, but one ; only the sphere of the act 
differs. The birth of the eternal ideal trinity, the generation of 
eternal nature, the creation of the angelic worlds, the restoration 
of the fallen world of nature to a material order, the process of 
Christ, and the regeneration (or new creation) of man, are but 
instances of the same threefold and sevenfold act, — the victory 
of the light over the darkness, the victorious synthesis of the first 
and the second worlds, issuing in the third. The theosopher’s 
eye, in grasping the meaning and the manner of one, has the clew 
to them all. 

X. Béhme’s theosophy is as comprehensive and catholic as it is 
intensive and Christian. He finds no difficulty in believing that 
God can save Turks and heathens. Over the conflict between 
light and darkness in every human heart he sees the spirit of God 
yearning to reconcile the strife by quenching wrath in love; and 
when he prevails, it is not the victory of this or that notion or 
opinion of the head, but a change in the centre of the man’s 
inmost nature, —the will. It is a victory of “ sweetness and 
light,’’ of “ the mildness and sweet reasonableness’’ of Christ in 
man’s inmost life. Those who know not the awful significance of 
the historical incarnation may, indeed, blaspheme the Son; but it 
will be forgiven them. Only the blasphemy and the rejection of 
the Holy Ghost, who is seeking to work in them the process of 
Christ, cannot be forgiven; they count themselves unworthy of 
eternal life. Béhme was not a Universalist. He seems to imply 
the final loss of part of mankind, and he distinctly disavows any 
hope of the restoration of the fallen angels. His view of the 
future of the unregenerate may be inferred from what has been 
said already. So long as man lives in this world, even though 
envy and wrath prevail in his life, and though the prodigal has 
wasted his substance, there is a certain quenching of the inward 
fire, a satisfaction in the swinish husks. The light of the sun, 
because it images an invisible sun, and the satisfaction he finds in 
the creatures, furnish some poor assuagement of his misery, but no 
real rest and fullness. But when he is cut loose from all this, 
and goes forth into the outer darkness, * where their fire is not 

7. 
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quenched,” what a misery of unsatisfied lusts and cruelties, what 
a tempest of evil passions and envies —“ lust hard by hate’? — 
must rage in the soul that has never ‘‘ escaped into the heart and 
life of God.” It is a “ wandering star, to whom is reserved the 
blackness of darkness forever.’’ Hence the awful phenomena of 
demoniac possession, —lost spirits striving back to the light of 
day and its alleviations of their misery, and even craving bodies 
of humiliation if they can reach it by no other. ‘‘ They be- 
sought Him that He would not send them forth into the deep,’’ — 
into the herd of swine rather.* 

Yet a majority of his school have been Universalists, and did 
much to give currency to the doctrines of final Restoration. Jane 
Leade, in England, and Gichtel, in Germany, led off in this direc- 
tion. The latter— his biographer, Ueberfeld, tells us — continu- 
ally offered up his soul, in the discharge of his “‘ Melchisedekian 
priesthood,” for the souls of the lost. After years of wrestling in . 
prayer for the soul of a friend who had committed suicide, he was 
permitted to follow it into the region of the lost, and, like another 
Hercules, to bring it forth in triumph. He long sought for, and 
at last obtained, permission to offer salvation through Christ to the 
fallen angels, but was driven back with bitter scorn and mockery. 
Yet William Law has hopes for even them. In some inmost re- 
cess of their being, God —he thinks — may well have shut up a 
secret seed of life and light, in the very instant of their fall, which 
he will yet quicken into life and power. 

XI. Bohme’s views underwent another notable change at the 
hands of his school. No life could well be freer from asceticism 
than his; he rebuked it in Dr. Walther as unchristian. Yet 


* Compare Baader’s strange description of Satan, quoted in Hare’s 
Guesses at Truth, p. 540-1 (Boston Edition). So in his Life and Letters 
(Werke, XV. 245-6) he writes to Dr. Von Stransky : “Sickness can never 
strictly and properly make itself substantial (or take a nature upon it); 
for it is unnatural, and manifests or utters itself only in destruction, in 
partial or complete disembodiment or undoing, since it is capable of no 
permanence (d/eibens), so also of no embodying (de/etbens), and keeps up 
its existence merely as evil spirit, that is capable of no permanent em- 
bodiment, like the host of the fallen spirits, whose ever-changing, fantas- 
tic, and monstrous formation is the very proof of their inability to attain 
reality, to fix, that is to organize, themselves.” 
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almost all his followers — Baader and his philosophic school ex- 
cepted — have been ascetics; generally such before they knew of 
him, and drawn to him by the natural affinity of his theosophy for 
asceticism. The religious societies that Gichtel and Mrs. Leade 
founded in Holland, Germany, and England, were especially such ; 
as are the Rappites of Harmony, and as were the old Bohmenist 
colonies on the Wissahicken, and at Ephrata, — all three in Penn- 
sylvania.* The scanty fragments of doctrinal opinion that we 
find in Shakerism are derived from one of the old Philadelphian 
societies of Bohmenists, of which Anna Lee was a member in early 
life. William Law draws inferences that would have delighted 
his favorite De Rance, the founder of the Trappist Order, from 
Bohme’s views as to the fallen condition of outward nature. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how profound the antagonism 
between Bihme’s ideas and the popular conceptions and applica- 
tions of the Lutheran theology. It comes out on every page of his 
writings, in his almost passionate protests, that men could clothe 
themselves with “the purple robe of Christ’s merits and blood,” 
by a bare historic faith that never pressed through to the sub- 
stance, and then, after living as they pleased, “go to heaven ’”’ 
when they died. The only heaven that he beheld was the heaven 
in man himself, — the kernel of heavenly light and life shut up in 
his “ ground” in the very instant of his fall. That must be opened 
up in him, if he was to enter heaven, — opened by the process of 
Christ ; just as hell, once equally shut up in him, was opened by 
the process of Satan. After that change the man would live in 
God, sharing, through his communion with eternal nature, the life 
of the Trinity itself, and standing in a blessedness far higher and 
more steadfast than that which belonged to unfallen man. 

To the ordinary mystical theology Bohme’s theosophy stands in 
very close relation. It embraces nearly the whole range of the 
thought of the mystics, but much more besides. It avoids many 
of the mystic’s perils. The three stages of the inner life of the 
mystic are ‘‘ purification, illumination, and union.” In the bold- 





* When John Murray, the founder of the Universalist denomination, 
came to Boston, in 1771, he found a Béhmenist society in existence 
there, and was very kindly treated by one of them,—a Mr. Williamson, 
Can anybody trace them? 
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est thinkers the last becomes numerical unity, absorption, the 
extinction of the individual life in the sea of the divine love. The 
intense realism of Bohme’s theosophy made such a catastrophe 
impossible to his thought; his last step is the clothing the regen- 
erate man in the spiritual body, that reflects while it obeys the 
inner life of the spirit, and is the eternal pledge of its distinct 
personality. 

To mystic and orthodox alike it was a stumbling-block, that 
Béhme seemed to place the ground of evil in the divine nature 
itself. Of evil in one sense, this is true ; the sense meant by the 
prophet when he says, “ Is there evil in the city, and hath the 
Lord not done it?” The evil — or pangs of the birth of nature, 
of man, of history, and pangs of the death of the old Adam, and 
of the body — he does behold as rooted in that Eternal Nature 
which images forth the life of God; but voluntary evil is in his 
view rooted in the will. He can give you no clew to this mystery, 
beyond what James gives: “ Lust, when it is conceived, bringeth 
forth sin, and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.”” The 
evil of the lost spirits is not in their *‘ standing in the three prop- 
erties of the dark world ;” throygh those very three the divine 
will must carry the regenerate soul, in passing from the awful 
silence of the first nothing to the kingdom of joys. Their evil is 
in this, that while the divine pulsation throbs ever onward, through 
the darkness to the light, they have set their faces against that 
divine stream of saving impulse, and are seeking the darkness as 
a good in itself, — as nobler in its strength than the light in its 
sweetness ; and so the dark world has its birth within them accord- 
ing to their wills,—~- not as a purifying fire, but a consuming one. 
They are literally a perverse generation, turned away from the 
light ; to be saved is to be converted, — to be turned clear round 
with the stream of the divine will. So, in nature, the sun’s ther- 
mal and atomig influences, that bring light and health to the living, 
are the instrument of the destruction of the dead body, turning its 
juices to gorroding acids. “ With the froward, Thou wilt show 
Thyself froward.”’ 

Objections will oecur also to the ethics of the system ; it pre- 
sents the feminine side of the Christian ideal to the exclusion of 
the masculine, It will be said that it exalts meekness and gentle- 
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ness and patience to the exclusion of the complementary virtues. 
It seems to proscribe all the manly indignation and just wrath even 
of Christ himself, — as an out-birth of hell. Béhme did not so 
construe it in his own life; he found room for indignation and 
burning words, while he was yet the meekest of men. The same 
apparent antagonism appears between the teachings and practice 
of his Master. The Sermon on the Mount goes certainly as far 
as he does in urging the feminine virtues; but it does not spare the 
outflow of just indignation upon the blind guides, the unfaithful 
shepherds of Israel. John brings the apparent contradiction into 
still sharper antithesis of statement; he speaks of “‘ the wrath of 
the Lamb.’’ Nor does Béhme’s theory of the two worlds and 
their relation at all involve any such namby-pdmbyism as is sup- 
posed. The strength is only saturated with the sweetness ; the 
light transforms the darkness without destroying its strength. Out 
of the strong comes forth the sweet; the tempest passes into calm, 
but every force that clashed against another in the previous dis- 
cord, is just as present and as mighty in the concord of the calm. 

On the other hand, his ethical analysis of the vices, tracing all — 
as the apostle James does —to the root of lust, and making that 
the immediate cause of anger and murder, has seemed to more than 
one good judge a very profound suggestion. “It is strange,’’ 
says Novalis, “ that the real ground of cruelty is lust.” The same 
truth flashed on Charles Julius Hare, ‘‘ as I was looking into a 
bookseller’s window, where I saw ‘ Illustrations of the Passion of 
Love,’ standing between two volumes of a ‘ History of the 
French Revolution.’’’ Baader also points out how “ the impulse 
of love transforms itself into that of murder, whether the latter 
displays itself merely physically or psychically, in what the 
French call perdre des femmes,” and in old English was called 
the undoing of such victims. Milton notes that Chemosh (or lust) 
enlarged his orgies — 


“ Even to that hill of scandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide ; lust hard by hate.” 


I have sought to reproduce, in intelligible outline, the thought 
of this untaught seer, whose “ beholdings ’’ have exerted, and are 
still exerting, no slight influence upon the philosophy of his coun- 
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try. I have avoided — as far as possible, and for clearness’ sake 
—his grotesque phraseology, his /ubets and flagrats, and verbum 
fiats and turba magnas, and cagasters and Iliasters, his pious 
anagrams, and other fantastic turns. I have also— for brevity’s 
sake — been forced to pass over his childlike vividness and naiveté, 
while feeling its charm, and often wishing to let the man speak for 
himself. My sketch is not a complete one; a large volume would 
not contain all the details of the system, and the reader must not, 
even after getting the sense of what I have written, expect to find 
all of Bohme’s writings as clear as water to him, or suppose that 
there are no more profound intuitions or poetic suggestions in 
them. Perhaps some few of my readers have mastered Béhme 
more thoroughly than myself, and can point to places where I 
have failed to grasp his meaning, and discover deep sense in what 
I have spoken of as dry husks. I know, however, that they will 
be the first to rejoice in any honest and painstaking attempt to 
attract attention to his thought. I have taken some pains, for 
I have read Bohme largely, though by no means completely, — 
first in the old translation, and then in the original; and I have 
availed myself of the helps furnished by four of his commentators, 
— Dionysius Andreas Freher, William Law, Franz Baader, and 
Julius Hamberger. 

I have no cut and dry judgment to pronounce upon the 
man and his opinions. I am not of his school, though I have 
learned some things through the open door,— set open that 
others ‘‘ may the better hear that sweet, harmonious music.” At 
any rate, I remember the two Scotchmen’s colloquy about Edward 
Irving: “Jamie, yon man’s crack’t.” ‘ Sandy, whiles there’s 
light comes through a crack.” 

Rospert Exuis THomMPson. 





Ewald’s Fifth Volume. 


EWALD’S FIFTH VOLUME.* 


THE present volume of Ewald’s great work bridges, in a general 
way, the space of about six centuries from the end of the Old 
Testament history to the beginning of the New: more precisely, 
from 586 B.C., the time of the carrying away into Babylon, to 6 
A.D., when, at the death of Herod, the Great Judea became a Ro- 
man province. This period consists of three very unequal portions. 
The first is the Captivity proper, about fifty years, to the restora- 
tion by Zerubbabel under Cyrus; to which may be added another 
half century, down to Ezra,—a time during which there were 
almost no events at all. The second is of not quite three centuries 
of the “ hagiocracy,” a religious comimunity, a sort of protector- 
ate under the shadow of the Persian and Greek monarchies, last- 
to about 170 B.C.: during this time the events were wholly sub- 
ordinate to the great political drama which was playing out on 
that stage. The third is the century and a half of quasi-inde- 
pendence following the heroic revolt of the Maccabees, ending in 
the reign of Herod, and the “ fourth monarchy’’ of Rome. 

It is convenient to take this brief chronological outline, in con- 
sidering the precise task which the historian had in hand. The 
first thing to notice is, that it almost exactly corresponds in time 
with the most interesting and best known period of the ancient 
world. The Persian power first became known to the Greeks 
through the same Cyrus, whom a Hebrew prophet, in the flush of 
hope at Israel’s restoration, calls ‘‘ the anointed of Jehovah.” + 
The Maccabzean revolt was against the military monarchy estab- 
lished by the armies of Alexander, and rested on the moral sup- 
port of Rome. The turning point of Herod’s fortunes was when 
Mark Antony, beaten at Actium, rejected his advice to make his 





* The History of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald, Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen. Translated from the German [Third Edition, of 
1864] by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Vol. V. The History of Ezra and 
of the Hagiocracy in Israel to the time of Christ. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
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peace by killing Cleopatra, and when his own prompt submission 
won the complete confidence of Augustus, now lord of East and 
West. 

The story of Israel, it must be owned, makes but an obscure figure 
on this brilliant stage. Material for it is very scanty, and much of 
it is of more than doubtful value. As soon as we get beyond the 
few incidents hinted in the prophets of the Captivity — Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the later chapters of Isaiah — with the sequel to 
the Chronicles which goes by the name of Ezra and Nehemiah, we 
grope as we may, with only fragments and legends for our guide. 
The tales of Judith, of Susannah, of Tobit, of Bel and the 
Dragon, with the wild story of Jewish vengeance (not much more 
authentic) told in the book of Esther, are nearly all the glimpses 
we get, direct from Jewish sources, of that most important period 
of the sojourn in the East. The story of the Maccabees, that 
most noble and touching narrative of the “ Apocrypha,” is 
heralded by the strange marvels and symbolic hints of Daniel — 
the prophetic voice of that time of martyrdom — and followed by 
the yet wilder visions and predictions of the “* Book of Enoch.’’ 
With some coherency and skill, Josephus pieces out the traditions 
of the time that follows, and so brings down the narrative to an 
age of clearer history. But, for most of this long period, it is 
only by glimpses and guesses that we trace the source of the 
slender stream. 

Several ways were open to the historian. He might patch to- 
gether the sequence of events, as best he could, into an orderly 
narrative ; trace the character and work of the chief actors, giving 
it, as far as might be, a human and dramatic interest; study the 
effect of circumstances, and the bearing of events outside ; and so 
work up the fortunes of the little pilgrim colony, the troubled 
“reign of saints,” the tale of persecution and martyrdom, the 
heroic revolt, the brief dynasty of native priests and princes, into 
a chapter intelligible, pathetic, brilliant perhaps, in the history of 
that great time. He might take the period as a chapter in the 
history of opinions and institutions; describe the treasures of 
tradition which the Jews brought with them from the East; ex- 
amine their earlier scripture to see how far it may have caught 
the lights and shades of later experience ; study the effect of Ori- 
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ental manners on Jewish character and of Oriental or Greek spec- 
ulations on Jewish faith. He might see from a Christian, or 
trace from a modern scientific point of view, the ‘‘ preparations 
of the Gospel,’’ going on through the long period when Israel had 
ceased to be a state, and subsisted (so to speak) only as a legend 
and an idea. 

Ewald has not chosen either of these courses. And we may as 
well confess a feeling of disappointment which the reader finds at 
first taking his work in hand. It is not a clear story of events, 
not nearly so full or so clear as the materials allow. Still less is 
it an exhibition of this touching and tragic episode in its relation 
to events better known on our grander scale, which occupy 4 
wider and better lighted portion of the field. Neither is it such 
a study of human character and opinion as we might have wished 
for, hinted or illustrated in the story, and moulded by the presence 
of events. 

Still further, — for we must know the limitations in the histo- 
rian’s mind and plan if we would know the real value of what he 
has done, — it is not such a history of Jewish mind and opinion 
during this most important period as we had fairly a right to ex- 
pect. This is a very serious limitation, but it is one that has to 
be borne in mind. It seems to be due to two marked qualities of 
the historian, one which affects him as a scholar, and one which 
affects him as a critic. As a scholar, he has his own field, in 
which we suppose him to be unchallenged and supreme. In inti- 
mate familiarity with the Hebrew records, in masterly knowledge 
of language and dialect, in profound appreciation of the national 
character and genius, we suppose him to be quite unrivaled. It 
concerns his pride as a scholar to do his own work, and not 
another man’s. It concerns his temper, strongly jealous and 
polemic, not to admit another man’s work to check or qualify or 
help out his own. It belongs to his conception of the task he has 
undertaken to follow it out with a single aim from first to last. 
That aim is to be an interpreter of the Hebrew writings, and of 
the Hebrew mind and life as embodied in these writings. Te 
does not even claim to give a “ History of Israel ’’ in the sense in 
which that term is most naturally understood, — that is, a history 
of the state, and of the men who made and carried on the state. 

8 
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That is his translator’s title, but it is not exactly his own. His 
title is “‘ History of the People of Irsael.” He individualizes as 
their own prophets did the mind and character of the race, its reli- 
gious instinct, its prophetic gift, its passionate fervor, its intense con- 
viction of being the one chosen and peculiar people. Setting out 
to do this one thing, there are several other things, almost as well 
worth doing, which he does not try to do. For example, the effect 
of the Captivity on the development of the. Hebrew thought, the 
earlier germs out of which grew the tradition and fancies of the 
Talmud, the blending of Jewish and heathen speculations in the 
schools of Alexandria, — these, as well as their relations between 
the monarchies of Babylon and Egypt, and the dynastic struggles 
that involved the little state of Judea, have been well worked up 
by other hands, and are very important matters of special study 
to those who really wish to understand the history. But Ewald 
will not borrow or confess an obligation to the work of other 
hands. His reader must be prepared to accept what he gives, 
and look elsewhere for what he does not give. 

And, as critic, he appears jealous of admitting anything within 
his own field which he cannot evolve from the materials he has 
chosen to define his task. He is an expounder of the mind and 
character of Israel as shown in the literary tradition of that race, 
and in none other. Not, of course, that he is ignorant of the 
‘ sources which another man might make of much more account. 
He is a German scholar, which means that his learning has made 
him familiar with all the ranges of erudition that lie anywhere 
near his own path. With rather a preference in his foot-notes for 
what he may find in kindred dialects, Arabic or Syriac, or in na- 
tive historians, as Josephus, and especially with the incessant 
cross-reference which illustrates text by text, and record by rec- 
ord, within the body of Hebrew scripture, he shows himself inci- 
dentally, when the occasion calls, equally at home in all the 
needed detail of classieal erudition or philosophical speculation. 
But this is only by way of side-light and incidental reference. It 
has singularly little effect on the course of his argument, and 
serves very little real purpose of illustration. 

This we hold to be a defect and not a merit, though it may be 
a defect inseparable from the particular merit of his work. It is 
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as if he had “ determined not to know anything,” except what can 
fairly be shown to come from Hebrew sources. There is a certain 
willful felicity and skill with which he fills out his scheme of the 
history by vital evolution (so to speak) and the rejection of alien 
matter. For a curious scholar, it is quite as interesting a thing to 
study that blending of Hebrew and Oriental thought which took 
shape afterwards in the strange Babylonian tradition. To the en- 
lightened student of human thought in its wider bearings, and 
especially of the foundation which was slowly preparing for the 
Christian philosophies that have shaped the creed of all genera- 
tions since, it is quite as important to watch the process going on 
during this period in the schools of Alexandria. We are disap 

pointed that this great Orientalist brings back so little from his ex 

plorations where the exiles hung their harps by the waters of 
Babylon. Knowing how brilliantly the Alexandrian period has 
been dealt with in general histories of philosophy, and in many 
special treatises, we regret that Ewald has chosen to regard 
“ Philo the Jew’’ as quite outside the line of Jewish develop- 
ment, and the Hebrao-Greek theosophy as having no place among 
the antecedents of the ‘Christian scheme. This view of it— 
which we have had from his own lips— seems to us to hurt seri- 
ously the dignity, range and value of the work. It is a loss, how- 
ever, which a far inferior scholar can easily make good from other 
sources. But it appears to us to result from an undue jealousy 
for the claims of his own preserve ; and to be of a sort in keeping 
with that peculiar intellectual pride betrayed in some of his pref- 
aces, as if he only were the chosen guardian of a sacred trust, 
and as if the whole world of scholarship, in clique and class, had 
all gone astray from the one true faith. 

Still, as we have intimated, the unique value of his history is 
due in some measure to the same source with its limitations. Its 
great merit, we are inclined to say, is not intellectual so much as 
ethical. That is, the merit is not that of breadth so much as depth, 
not so much of intellectual judgment as of moral power. There 
seems even an exaggerated sympathy with the times and people 
he treats of ; as when he says, of the sorrows of exile, that “ of 
their severity it is hardly possible to form a sufficiently vivid con- 
ception.’’ There isa sort of truth in expressions like this; but it 
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is not the sort of truth we demand in an historian. Doubtless 
there were poignant griefs connected with the exile of Babylon. 
But from all we know, the policy of the conquerors was humane 
and merciful; beyond the bare fact of exile, there appears to 
have been nothing that can fairly be called oppression. At 
least, not that anybody knows. The Jews, at any rate, throve 
and prospered well in Babylon. Most of them were too contented 
there ever to go back to Palestine. As plain matter of fact, it 
may be doubted whether these unimaginable griefs, while on a 
much smaller scale, were nearly as keen as those of the voluntary 
exiles from Alsace, or of the involuntary subjects in it, between 
the writing and the translating of this very sentence. 

This exaggerated tone, we say, spoils the historical perspective. 
Still, there may be something better than historical perspective : 
that is, a keen, distinct, realizing sense of how a people have 
lived and felt and suffered, to be got from the earnest and thought- 
ful study of their own traditions and songs and passionate prayers. 
This is what Ewald has attempted to give throughout his great 
work, here and there exaggerating and distorting what would ap- 
pear better in simpler shape; but again, and often, throwing a 
gleam of light upon dark places, waking unexpected sympathies, 
developing new and genuine significance out of words that lay 
lifeless and cold upon the page. We may complain of him, here 
and there, as sentimental and subjective in his treatment of an 
epoch or an event. But we see that he is so not from weak- 
ness but from theory ; and the new interest under which he teaches 
us to see it makes, after all, one of the highest values, if not the 
highest, that history can have for us. 

In short, we have here a great and learned history, filled with 
the newest and amplest scholarship, which proceeds almost as 
much by way of textual exposition as the crude disquisitions of a 
century ago. The strength and the weakness of the book may be 
summed up, with a fair approach to truth, by saying that Ewald 
is among the last and most eminent of a school which belongs to a 
past generation. He is, in genius, a theologian, a scholar, a dog- 
matist ; not a master of the science or the method of history as it 
is understood at the present day. He is one of the last and most 
eminent of a class of men, who are being succeeded by men of 
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another order of mind, trained in other ways of thinking, and do- 
ing a different work for a later generation. The historian of the 
people of Israel deals with them as an exceptional phenomenon, a 
“peculiar people.’ Doubtless this is true of any people to a 
considerable extent ; and it is only by studying it in its individ- 
uality, that a true and adequate knowledge can be had of it. 
But the scientific historian will be careful to study it not merely, 
or even chiefly, as a phenomenon ; but rather in the antecedents 
_ and surroundings that make it more natural than exceptional. No 
knowledge that throws light on this is outside his province. No 
national life can be fairly read, except as it blends in with and is 
modified by all the circumstances of its time. It is the main 
thing, no doubt, to get at the heart, mind and inner life of a peo- 
ple, autobiographically told in its own scripture. But we want 
something else, even to understand that as we would. And while 
the English student is grateful for the rich gift of this magnificent 
and learned essay, the English reader must still seek something 
more in Milman’s plain, old-fashioned narrative, or the diffuse 
rhetoric of Stanley. 

A cardinal point in dealing with documentary history, especially 
when its monuments are scanty and unsupported, is that which 
teaches the age and genuineness of the documents. As to this, 
Ewald’s criticism, as is well known, is exceedingly independent ; 
sometimes it seems quite willful, as little satisfying to the newer 
rationalism as to the older dogmatism. Thus we think the state 
of the case, as it lies before the critical scholarship of the day, 
justifies the expectation that Ewald would at least examine the 
question how far such books as Leviticus and Exodus, which deal 
with the earlier ritual and statistics of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
— to say nothing of the legends of the creation and the flood, — 
may have been the production, or at least may reflect the mind, 
of this era. It is at least a plausible suggestion, that the old Le- 
vitical dispensation, with its elaborate theocratic scheme, may be 
very much, after all, the ideal of this later age, thrown back upon 
the distant past. The question is one which belongs to the period 
under review, and which a critical historian ought to have dis- 
cussed. The most unsatisfying part of the early volumes of the 
history is that in which the Levitical institutions are adjusted to 
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the times of the Conquest and the Judges. That earlier age, at 
any rate, we have to see as the Jews of the “ Hagiocracy ’’ saw 
it: they had the gathering, the revising, perhaps, often, the rewrit- 
ing of the ancient monuments. Nay, one of their own traditions 
has it, that when all these monuments had perished in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, Ezra the scribe was miraculously inspired to 
write them all out from memory. This inspiration of memory and 
not of prophecy, looking to the past and not the future, is curi- 
ously characteristic of the later Judaism, and it may have its bear- 
ing on our way of understanding the earlier traditions. It were 
to be wished that Ewald’s critical canons had not quite ruled out 
such conjectures and hints as these. 

As to the documents of the time in question, his criticism is 
reasonable and explicit, while not at all lacking in the sympathetic 
treatment before spoken of. Thus, the book of Esther “ could 
not have been written earlier than the opening years of the Greek 
age.”’ Its description of the monarchy of Xerxes “is such as to 
imply that it has long ago disappeared.” Its story of Haman’s 
malignity, the promotion of Mordecai, and the frightful vengeance 
the Jews were allowed to execute, is simply a monument of a loyal 
revival among the exiles, “‘to commemorate the happy dating of 
an unexpected deliverance from great danger through which the 
people had formerly passed.’’ Its details must be taken for no 
more than they are worth, resting only on recollections and pas- 
sions at least a hundred and fifty years old. At best, “‘ there may 
have been an enemy of the Judeans high in power at the Persian 
court; there may have been a Judean named Mordecai living at 
Susa, . . . who may have got into favor with Xerxes, and averted 
much evil from his co-religionists,’’ as Nehemiah and Ezra. did, 
and so on (p. 231). 

Again, the book of Daniel is set very precisely at the date of 
170 B.C., — close at the end of the wars in which the Macedonian 
power was crushed by Rome; while the name of the prophet him- 
self is taken from the list of the earlier captivity in Nineveh.* The. 


* Compare Ezekiel xiv. 14, who wrote some fifty years before the de- 
struction of Babylon in which Daniel is made to appear as a conspicuous 
figure at the Babylonish court. 
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arguments for assigning this date are familiar to scholars, and we 
shall not repeat them here. But the interest of the book is won- 
derfully increased, and its meaning cleared up, if we connect it 
with the age of martyrdom under the frightful cruelties of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. Its author “ wrote after Jerusalem had fallen 
into the hands of the apostates exclusively, in some corner of 
the country, under the dominion of the utmost terrors. It was at 
this crisis, in the sultry heat of an age thus frightfully oppressive, 
that this book appeared with its sword-edged utterance, its pier- 
cing exhortation to endure in the face of the despot, and its promise 
full of divine joy, of new and sure salvation. No dew of heaven 
could fall with more refreshing coolness on the parched ground ; 
no spark from above alighted with a more kindling power on the 
surface so long heated with a hidden glow. With winged brevity 
the book gives a complete survey of the history of the kingdom of 
God upon earth, showing the relations which it had hitherto sus- 
tained in Israel to the successive great heathen empires of the 
Chaldeans, Medo-Persians, and Greeks, —in a word, towards the 
heathenism which ruled the world’’ (p. 303). In short, the true 
parallel and illustration of the prophecy of Daniel is to be found 
in the heroic story of the Maccabees. 

We have made such remarks as have occurred to us in the pe- 
rusal of this volume, chiefly as suggestions to those who will read 
it, and make a study of it. For the information of those who do 
not, we add a word of its shape and substance. The translation 
of Ewald is an exceedingly difficult task, as we can testify, hav- 
ing tried it in single portions. What had been admirably begun 
by Mr. Russell Martineau has been continued by Mr. Carpenter 
with equal evidence of scholarship, fidelity, and skill. It is a 
task which, in one or another set of hands, has been long in ac- 
complishing: the earlier part of it was waiting a publisher (we 
were told at the time) nineteen years ago. At that time the sixth 
volume — fifth of the German edition *— had just been published. 
. We suppose it may be looked for before long in English, rendered 
by the same competent hand, with a companion volume of “ An- 
tiquities’’ by a different translator. 





* Geschichte Christus’ und seiner Zeit. Géttingen. 1855. 
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The present volume treats of the following topics: the period of 
the Captivity, with the relations of Israel to its heathen conquer- 
ors, and the preparation going on for its religious revival in the 
‘“* Hagiocracy ;”’ the Persian period, including the new growth of 
Jerusalem under Ezra and Nehemiah, and the development of 
priestly rule; the Greek period, with the development of Hellen- 
istic culture (which included Sadduceeism and the philosophic lit- 
erature of the “ Apocrypha’’), down to the persecution of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes; the period of the Maccabees, and the rule of 
the Asmonean kings, their descendants; the rise and reign of 
Herod, at whose death Judea passed into the condition of a Roman 


province. 
JosepH H. ALLEN. 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF OUR COUNTRY TO COL- 
LEGE-BRED MEN. 


A SERMON.* BY REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 


“The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places. How are the 
mighty fallen!” 2 SAM. I. 19. 

Tuts is the lament of David over Saul and over Jonathan, his 
son! A like lamentation was raised in the seat of our most an- 
cient university, on Tuesday last, where the sons of Harvard cele- 
brated, with fresh grief, the loss of her noble children, the beauty 
of Israel slain upon the high places of a nation’s peril, in the con- 
flict which their valor helped to bring to a righteous conclusion. 
All over the land, stones of memorial have been set up in honor of 
the brave and patriotic youth that fell in the country’s cause in 
that great and awful day of the Lord that saw this young nation, 
like Jacob and Esau struggling in the womb, torn with the strife 
of brother with brother, and rent with the horrors of civil war. 
And all over the South I have lately seen such monuments as their 
poverty could afford erected in memory of the bravery and devo- 
tion of those who, to us, represented the delusion and madness 
and treason of fellow countrymen striving to throw of their alle- 
giance to our flag and our common laws, but to themselves the 
defenders of local rights and invaded states and constitutional pre- 
rogatives, — men who were at least willing to die for their opinions 
and their construction of the fundamental law. It was pleasant, 
even there, to see that valor and self-sacrifice and heroism were 
held sacred, and to notice that the inscriptions on these monuments 
were so skillfully worded that they might be read even by a 
Northern patriot without dissent. True, they meant what is treas- 
onable and destructive of union and national duty, and doubtless 
the Southerners still put upon them a construction which we cannot 
respect. But they perpetuate on their face and in their letter 
only ideas and feelings which are common to all parts of the land ; 
and they will require no change when the happy day arrives when 


* Preached in All Souls’ Church, New York, June 28, 1874, the Sun- 
day following Memorial Day at Harvard. 
9 
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the memory of sectional jealousies and our strife is lost, and the 
South has returned to the hearty and undissembled allegiance 
which is sure to come in another generation. So, in the sculp- 
tured inscriptions in Memorial Hall, at Cambridge, numerous as 
they are, not one word is found that recognizes the sectional na- 
ture of the struggle in which the heroes and martyrs fell whose 
name and praise are there recorded. It is only patriotism, self- 
sacrifice, devotion to law, to liberty and duty, that are handed 
down to perpetual imitation and honor. Probably, the brave sol- 
diers — those most maimed and marred — who, on either side the 
line that marked our awful partition into enemies, yet survive, would 
be the first to honor the feeling that thus commemorates the hero- 
ism of their antagonists, even when mistaken in its aim. I believe 
that Gen. Grant would weep at the tomb of Lee, Stonewall Jack- 
son, and a hundred other misled but honest and conscience-driven 
men, who fought him and his armies with unflinching courage and 
dauntless persistency ; and the day will come when the descen- 
dants of Lee and Jackson, or the sons of those slain by us at Get- 
tysburg and Antietam, will become grateful scholars at Harvard, 
and read without murmur or dissent the inscriptions that praise 
the memory of those that slew them. 

There is no monument in the world more touching and appropri- 
ate than the Memorial Hall just dedicated at Cambridge! It 
stands on the old Delta, well remembered by all alumni of Har- 
vard as the scene of that mimic war, in which class rallied against 
class in the muscular game of foot-ball. How well I recall the 
onset and melee, the bruised shins and bleeding noses of those 
fierce struggles for mastery and defense of bounds, and victory 
for the boldest and strongest! and who shall deny that the passion 
for bodily exercise and manly sports does something in our col- 
leges, to nourish and maintain the valor and emulation on which 
the country draws, in times when physical powers must be added 
to moral courage, to make brave and effective defenders of na 
tional rights? At any rate, there, upon the ground trodden with 
the feet of generations of striving antagonists in manly games, 
now lifts itself the proud and magnificent building that commemo- 
rates what the sons of Harvard did, to make the courage and 
energy of their youthful sports tell upon the rescue of the invaded 
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peace and liberty and very life of their country. As high as 
Bunker Hill Monument rises the mighty tower of this temple of 
memory. For any topographical reason to the contrary I now re- 
call, the banner waving on one height might exchange signals of 
joy with the one on the other, just as the spirits of our first revo- 
lution are in full sympathy and union with those of our second 
and greater. Inlaid in the walls of the majestic hall of en- 
trance, on which glorious windows of stained glass throw tints of 
blood and gold, — the hall by which every approach must be made 
to the vast refectory on one side, already in use, and the great 
theatre on the other, designed for commencement and other 
crowded occasions, and soon to be erected (the lacking funds 
were made up as soon as the deficiency was announced on Me- 
morial day),— inlaid, I say, in the walls of this lofty resonant 
hall,— exquisite in its design, its roof, its staircase, and its floor, — 
are the spotless marble tablets, one for each class fortunate enough 
to have contributed a life to the sacrifice, which bear the names 
of the fallen heroes who left the peaceful studies of Harvard, or 
the callings they had there fitted themselves to fill, for the 
country’s urgent need, and died in the field, or from the wounds 
and diseases there encountered. The future students of Harvard 
cannot approach their daily meals, nor visit the great lecture room 
of the theatre, without passing by these stones of testimony. 
Their teaching must necessarily sink into their hearts. There 
are no influences more subtle, more pervading, more lasting, than 
those which proceed from the monuments of valor, worth, and self- 
sacrifice ; and the nation that does not thus keep its youth perpet- 
ually at school to patriotism, courage, and public duty, and the 
knowledge and praise of heroic goodness, must not expect to rear 
generations that shall maintain what nobler predecessors have won 
for them. Economical beyond all other outlay, the costly monu- 
ments of the nobler dead; and feeble and shallow the policy that 
would ever associate some vulgar utility with the box of alabaster 
broken upon the head of heroes and martyrs. The use of grati- 
tude and worship must not be weighed in the grocer’s scales, nor 
calculated by arithmetic ; and when we set up statues to Shakes- 
peare and Schiller and Humboldt, to. Morse and Clinton, Lincoln 
and Sumner, we know that their shadows will fall with healing 
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upon generations that pass under them, and that eyes yet unmade 
will drink inspiration, incentive and honor, patriotism, piety, and 
worth, from their contemplation. 

But Memorial Hall celebrates a peculiar and altogether exalted 
kind of worth. It is the beauty of Israel, slain upon her high 
places, that is there lamented! Who that witnessed the glorious 
procession of the sons of Harvard, that filed through the paths of the 
noble quadrangle which the wealth of grateful Boston has chiefly 
erected, —a procession containing representatives of the succes- 
sive classes, from 1794 down to 1874, all boys again in feeling, — 
failed to notice the immense contribution this seat of learning has 
made to all the professions, all the arts and sciences, and the lead- 
ership in state and church, commerce and society? There states- 
men, judges, governors, poets, historians, artists, warriors, princes 
in commerce, inventors, theologians, great physicians and great 
lawyers, walked in serried ranks, as if the picked men from a whole 
nation had been summoned to form the rank and file of the grand 
army of social progress. Hardly a great name in American let- 
ters was missed. Z'here was the real Harvard, not in the build- 
ings, vast and splendid as they are, but in the men of intellectual 
vigor and moral worth and spiritual aims and masterly wills and 
honest love for truth and goodness, who, having nursed at her bo- 
som, were there to bless and honor the dear old mother whose 
praise, whose wisdom, and whose truth they had first and more 
greatly honored in their lives and their life works. There stood 
the men that keep New England what their predecessors from 
Harvard largely made her. For who can deny that Harvard Col- 
lege is the glory and strength and safety of Massachusetts, and 
Massachusetts the head of New England, and that Boston could 
better suffer a hundred such fires as that which, two years ago, 
turned her proudest streets into ashes, than lose the graduates of 
Harvard out of her courts, her counsels, her marts, her pulpits, 
her schools, her homes! Let bigots and zealots curl their eye- 
brows as they will at the alleged unsoundness of her faith, the 
disrespect into which her Puritan creeds and Puritan manners 
have fallen! It is safe to defy the world to produce a community 
as highly civilized, as deeply moral, as unaffectedly and practically 
religious, as widely and profoundly penetrated with the love and 
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practice of justice ; in which there are so many pure and happy 
homes ; where worth and labor are more honored, and vice and 
idleness more despised ; where wealth is so great, and yet so little 
able to overshadow intellect or belittle goodness ; where ideas are 
so soon welcomed, and so soon tested, — as in the community living 
ten miles around Harvard College! Her chimes would fill the 
ears of the best cultured, most advanced and most blessed million 
of human beings that ever yet heard together the bells of any 
one watch-tower! Harvard College has done, is doing, and will 
continue more and more to do, what many younger American col- 
leges, all her spiritual children, are doing also nobly and glorious- 
ly, — the work of elevating the choice youth of our land, by train- 
ing and culture, to a higher plane, from which more of truth, 
more of happiness, more of God and justice and God’s laws, and 
more of the pass-keys to wealth, virtue and knowledge, may be 
commanded. Ah! who can estimate the value of one highly- 
developed human creature,—one human being made the very 
most of? When an Agassiz or a Sumner dies, we have some 
vivid conception of what they have been and done by the awful 
chasm their departure leaves. And what made them so priceless 
to the nation and the world, but that they were deeply, broadly 
trained, — scholars, thinkers, students? They might, left only to 
native force, without college training, have been, one the pride of 
some village debating club, the other an amateur collector of fos- 
sils! There are hundreds of brains just as good as theirs, — mute, 
inglorious Miltons or Hampdens, — ploughing in fields, or build- - 
ing stone wall, or shoeing horses, in New England, or retailing 

cottons in Washington Street! It is the taste for high things, 

the reverence for great examples, the willingness to undertake 

humble, precise, laborious details of study, the modesty and self- 

knowledge acquired by collision with academic peers, the con- 
tempt for riches as compared with knowledge and usefulness, 

which makes the uses of college education so vastly important 

and precious. I know the contempt in which the book-learned and 

the scholarly class are held by the so-called practical minds in 

America, — the men of action and affairs. But if there be one 

deadly peril hanging over this nation, it is the place and station 

given to under-bred, half-educated, coarse-fibred, ungentlemanly 
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persons, whose only merits are energy, ambition and success in 
leading vulgar followers. We suffered our worst defeats in our 
war from self-taught generals who despised West Point. We 
have suffered worse defeat since from judges that could not read 
the dog-Latin of their old law authorities, and who went to the 
bench from the primary school ; men without culture, the instincts 
of scholars, or the training of gentlemen; without the brains 
which long studies have mellowed into wisdom, or the respect and 
reverence which only full and long acquaintance with the thoughts 
of dead sages can inspire. What might. not some of the most mis- 
chievous men in this country, reputed leaders of our last Congress, 
have been, had they enjoyed the advantages of Harvard College ; 
learned to respect their peers, to know and feel their own vulgar- 
ity, to restrain their self-love, and to blush for their want of all 
moral discernment ? I tell you that practical men, who lack intel- 
lectual training and moral discipline, are the worst and most dan- 
gerous men in high places,— in the presidential chair, on the 
bench, in our pulpits, on our rostrums, and upon our financial 
committees. They have all the confidence of ignorance, all the 
energy of men unchecked by the fear of wounding truth, duty 
and the sensibilities of the best; their energy is often that of 
madness, their strength that of intoxication. I have been lately 
looking at the portraits of the men who fill the English House of 
Commons, as they have successively appeared in the ‘‘ London 
Graphic,”’ and with a deep mortification to observe the contrast 
they form to the men who make up our American Congress. 
There is hardly a face among them that does not indicate scholarly 
training, good breeding, gentlemanly culture, refinement, self- 
respect and fitness to lead in counsel. I will not further charac- 
terize our own Congress, but it is certain that a large part of our 
representatives are men of the most ordinary character, and the 
most accidental training, and have never seen the inside of a col- 
lege. If there were more graduates of Harvard and Yale at 
Washington, we should have something beside futile sessions, de- 
bates unworthy freshmen on matters of political economy and 
finance, and manners that smack of the village bar-room. 

We must increase the honor and confidence we put in trained 
mind, and diminish the respect and trust we put in crude mental 
energy. ‘There is a perilous disposition to exalt mother-wit and 
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native force, and self-made men and rough energy, which has 
made our council-chambers, of late years, everywhere degenerate. 
There is no reason why power and energy and sense should not be 
purified, increased, and made tenfold more potent, by being duly 
trained. Ignorance, prejudice, passion, are all the more danger- 
ous when united with energy and self-confidence. 

It is the want of drill and discipline in our people that makes 
them undervalue drill and discipline in their leaders and political 
representatives. ‘The same is true of all the professions which 
have lost tone by admitting men of hasty and imperfect academic 
education into their ranks. We ought to raise every year, instead 
of lowering, the standard of requirement for admission into any 
of the professions. Quackery, litigation, superstition, all thrive 
on the vulgar, shallow, crude materials that now find their way to 
medical degrees, to the bar and the pulpit. 

True, colleges cannot make sages, nor theological schools, saints, 
out of men that nature intended for masons and ploughmen. Gen- 
jus, on the other hand, will overcome all obstacles and all deficien- 
cies of training, and we have noble examples of self-trained min- 
isters and statesmen. But the rule holds good. 

Amongst the chief sources of the decline of learning, ability 
and sanctity in the pulpit, is the mistaken system of charitable 
aid for drones and low-toned men, without spirit or force, who ac- 
cept the gratuitous support afforded them in colleges and theolog- 
ical schools, and inundate the country with their debility. It 
would be well if no man could get into the pulpit who had not 
fought his way by a proud independence to a thorough educa- 
tion, not necessarily a college one, but commonly such. I wish, 
too, with all my heart, that our legislators were not paid for their 
services in money, but only in honor and influence. I know all 
that is said about the exclusion of poor men which such a change 
would make in our congressmen. But certainly if we could stop 
the itch for office in America, it would be a great blessing, and 
the sooner legislation falls into the hands of men who have not 
sought it, but have been sought by it, the better. We may talk 
until others are deaf about democratic principles and customs! 
There is no theory or principle which will make ignorance, vulgar- 
ity, crudeness and coarseness, safe and beneficent at the helm of 
the state, or in the pulpit, or any other part of public teaching. 
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It is well, then, to honor the memory of the trained intellects 
and wills that went from their peaceful studies, with the accumula- 
tions of years of mental toil, to risk and to lay down their lives 
for their country. 

It was an awful sacrifice of scholarly, high-toned, accomplished 
and thorough-bred manhood, the loss of which is not to be told in 
money! And it is well that we should learn from the number of 
brave, efficient soldiers that perished out of Harvard and other 
colleges, that books, culture, learning, and refined tastes do not 
disqualify for action, but specially prepare for it the genuine 
scholar, —the man who is in college, not because a rich father 
insists upon sending him there, but because he thirsts for its ad- 
vantages. ‘To act is the only proper fruit of thinking. And all 
true and proper thinking, reading, training, leads to true and no- 
ble action. None admire heroic, virtuous action more than schol- 
ars. And men who act without much thinking or training or 
scholarship, and are therefore often called men of action, are usually 
as futile in their activity as they are deceived in their notion of the 
relations between thought and action. We want more and more of 
our men of action in politics, commerce, and war to be men of trained 
and disciplined thought. It is useless to send dull, uninterested, un- 
willing boys to college, but no matter what his calling is to be, let 
every bright, vigorous, aspiring youth that can, go to college, and 
to the best college he can find. We want disciplined, methodized, 
trained minds in this country, sorely. We are perishing of blind 
impulse, wild, scatter-brained legislation, low-toned thinking and 
feeling, bad ethics in the pulpit, ignorance and vulgarity in high 
places. We cannot afford to go on in this way. And, therefore, 
I rejoice in the attention which the existence of such a noble mon- 
ument as Memorial Hall must arouse to the claims of educated 
men, their services to the country, and the relations of our college 
to the higher interests of society. 

One graduate of Harvard, not upon the roll of her sons who 
died in the war, but a hero in another field, was buried on Com- 
mencement Day, and it was my fortune to go directly from his 
funeral, where with others I officiated, to Memorial Hall, where I 
acted as chaplain. I refer to the Rev. Charles Lowe, for six 
years the energetic, devoted, and beloved Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the most noble and successful of all the 
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men that ever filled that office. By taste a scholar, once a tutor 
in Latin and Greek at Harvard, his health failed him at the very 
outset of his ministry. After three courageous attempts at holding 
a pulpit, first, at New Bedford, second, at Salem, and last at Som- 
erville, — each ending, after brief terms of labor, in hemorrhage 
from the lungs, and a prostration threatening speedy death, he 
was obliged to content himself with the less regular and periodic 
duties of the secretaryship. This office, which he found a 
neglected, unpopular, and unthriving routine, he made alive, at- 
tractive, and prosperous, by his zeal, devotion, and wisdom. He 
filled it to the admiration and gratitude of all the churches, and 
we owe his memory generous gratitude for what he did for our 
denomination and cause. I think his prudence, wisdom, and 
love were among our chief securities for peace and progress. He 
reconciled the contentious, held together the antagonistic, and 
smoothed the way for all. His character was of singular beauty 
and worth. If he had faults, his closest observer did not find 
them out. Devoted to duty, punctilious in his word, incapable of 
deceit or double-dealing, despising hardship, and trampling on his 
own infirmities, he did more work with his deseased body than 
most well men accomplish with vigorous frames. He was a hero 
in his will and self-sacrificing temper, and he fought his disease, 
consumption, for five and twenty years, and never gave up until 
two days before he died. The day before his death, he dictated 
a letter to the publisher of “* The Unitarian Review,” which he had 
just revived, beginning, ‘‘I am much grieved at the trouble my 
death is about to give you and our enterprise.’’ Thus calmly, 
could this saintly man confront the last enemy! He died in the 
gentlest and most peaceful manner, with a joy and confidence 
most consoling to all who loved him. He was so very close to my 
heart, on account of his devotion and efficiency in the Unitarian 
reorganization, which we undertook ten years ago, that I can 
never sufficiently attest my sense of his value to us, or his near- 
ness and dearness to myself. ‘The beauty of Irsael is slain upon 
thy high places! How are thy mighty fallen.” Let us take heed, 
for the time is short; and when we fall, as fall we must, may it be 
from high places, and may the best in the land lament that in us 


more of the beauty of Israel is slain ! 
10 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


A THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


In resigning into the hands of the more permanent editors the 
conduet of “ The Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine,” 
with the close of the present year, the editor would commend 
the journal under its prospective management to the good will of 
its readers, and to the wider interest of all who believe in the pos- 
sibility of establishing an organ of religious thought on the basis 
of a broad yet positive Christianity. 

The foundation-principles for the conduct of this review were 
carefully laid down by Mr. Lowe in his prospectus in the number 
for March, 1874, and in his editorial article on ‘* The Unitarian 
Name,” in the same number. It has been the plan of “ The 
Review,” in accordance with these principles, to preserve the 
qualities which have long endeared “ The Religious Magazine ”’ 
to a large class of the most devout’ minds among us, while direct- 
ing more especial efforts, in Mr. Lowe’s well-considered words, 
* to the end of making this a thoroughly able Theological Review, 
that shall represent the best learning and culture of our time as 
applied to the questions of Christian theology.” This plan, as 
laid down in the articles in the March number to which we refer, 
had been fairly demonstrated to be feasible, by its founder, in the 
four numbers of “ The Review” which were issued under his 
care. His sudden death left ‘“ The Review ” in the hands of the 
writer, who had undertaken to relieve him of its care during the 
illness which it was hoped woyld only temporarily prevent him 
from its charge. Under these circumstances, it became a sacred 
duty of friendship to ensure the permanent continuance of “ The 
Review” on the basis already so satisfactorily established, by 
keeping it without a break, so long as other pressing duties would 
permit, and until arrangements could be made which would secure 
a satisfactory permanent editorship. If any of our readers have 
found “ The Review ”’ to fall short at any time of the ideal stand- 
ard which they haye formed for it, we would ask them to remem- 
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ber that in the nature of the case the perfect organization of a 
Review of this kind requires in all its parts a considerable time. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that in the future it will steadily 
more perfectly attain the ideal of a theological and religious peri- 
odical. 

There can be no question in the minds of those who are con- 
versant with the state of religious and theological thought in our 
time, that there is great need in America of a journal occupying 
exactly the ground which this review undertakes to cover. The 
signs on all sides indicate a broader and freer fellowship of Chris- 
tian scholars, in sympathies that go beyond denominational lines, 
and in a simpler yet more profound view than formerly of the 
essentials of Christianity. 

The Unitarian body is providentially placed in a mediating posi- 
tion among the churches, and should be specially able to furnish 
@ journal which should occupy the position of an organ of the 
American Broad Church. Under the auspices of ‘‘ the unsec- 
tarian sect,” such a journal can open its pages to all reverent and 
thorough students of Divine Truth, while heartily loyal to the 
Christian affirmation on which the Unitarian body in America 
unequivocally stands and proposes to remain. A journal which 
shall hold in this country something like the scholarly, liberal, 
Christian position which “ The Contemporary Review” holds in 
England, must do a great work for good among the fermenting, 
chaotic conditions of religious thought in our time. 

In this connection, we must express our regret that a passage in 
the report of the council at our recent National Conference should 
have been in some cases so misunderstood as to be supposed to 
state that the efforts of Mr. Lowe in this direction had been un- 
successful in obtaining proper support from an appreciating pub- 
lic. On the contrary, Mr. Lowe, to the writer’s knowledge, 
found the success of “The Review’? under his management 
equal to his expectations; and the conditions have not altered 
since his death. So long as the arrangements made by him with 
the publisher and with the American Unitarian Association shall 
continue in force, there is no reason why “ The Review ”’ should 
be regarded as insecurely established ; and it may reasonably hope 
for a steady increase of its readers, and may safely promise the 
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best contributions from the best Christian thinkers of our time. 
It should not fail to be noted here, that the special arrangement 
with the publisher, by which the editor was authorized to receive 
new subscribers on the “ editorial list,’ with the understanding 
that all profits so received should be applied to improving the 
quality of ‘‘ The Review,’’ is to be continued hereafter, under the 
charge of Mrs. Charles Lowe. 

In consenting to return to a joint editorship of ‘‘ The Review,” 
Dr. Morison meets the wishes of its readers, who have shared the 
regret expressed by Mr. Lowe at his withdrawal, in behalf ‘‘ of 
all who have known the marked ability with which he has con- 
ducted the magazine ’’ during his former editorship. His col- 
league, Mr. Barber, will bring to the editorial chair, as the friend 
and pastoral successor of Mr. Lowe, a thorough sympathy with 
his aims and spirit in the conduct of “The Review;” and they 
will have the co-operation of able contributors in this country and 


abroad. H.W. F, 


THE’ CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 


The meeting of the Saratoga Conference of our own denomina- 
tion, in September, was soon followed by that of our Orthodox 
brethren, at New Haven, where their triennjal council held its ses- 
sion from Wednesday, September 30, to Sunday, October 4. 
The animated discussion which had taken place at Saratoga, con- 
cerning the sending of a delegation with a fraternal message to 
this body, probably caused many of us to watch its proceedings 
with the more interest. It is evident from their religious journals 
that this meeting of the Congregational representative body is re- 
garded as a successful one; and it may be profitable for us to 
consider a little in detail some of its most characteristic features. 

In the first place, it is to be said that the papers presented to 
the Congregational Council, which have been printed in “‘ The 
New York Tribune,” and in a high degree the opening sermon 
preached before it by Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
of which, as it was extemporaneous in form, only a full ab- 
stract has been given, were thoroughly worthy of a great eccle- 
siastical occasion. Dr. Storrs is one of the three or four leading 
preachers of the country, combining with the thorough culture of 
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the scholarly student the fervid power and magnetic sway over 
an audience of a pulpit orator, with all the advantages and ap- 
parently none of the drawbacks of extempore address. He wisely 
chose for this occasion a theme large enough for the loftiest treat- 
ment, —the reality of our knowledge of the Living God. Even 
from the partial reports which have been given to us, it is evident 
that the discourse was one memorable for combination of exact 
thought, vivid imagery, glowing rhetoric, and spiritual insight. 
We quote from such a sketch, the following striking vindication of 
the validity of the soul’s intuition of God : — 


“¢ The pure in heart, they shall see God,’ and this is a revelation not 
of Scriptures only, but of philosophy. Any moral state in us discerns 
the same in others. By love to God do we see him who is love. So 
Jesus saw him, so Paul, so others of the apostles, so Edwards, so 
Augustine, whose several experiences have been so many Apocalypses 
to the world of what had lain forever hidden to its external sense. 

“ See, then, why science does not discover God. Because it is work- 
ing with wrong instruments, — with physical analysis and metaphysical 
speculation, instead of with the moral nature in exercise. It is like 
hunting for love with a microscope; like sweeping up music with a 
broom. The Alpenstock is well to climb the glacier with, but to 
measure the Matterhorn the scientist needs the barometer, and to sweep 
the horizon he needs the telescope ; and so no matter how high he may 
climb in his search for God, he needs at the summit the lenses of faith 
and love. 

“Suppose I am told that Naples is not, but my memory of the vision of 
its beauty none other than a dream ; that Venice, lying anchored at her 
lagoons, and Mont Blanc, raising its dome in the sky as if it were the 
Great White Throne itself, are naught; shall I disbelieve what my own 
eyes have seen? So men who have not been able to find God tell me 
that there is no God. But I put over against the negative that is in 
them, the positive that is in me ; the revelation which this soul of mine, 
illumined by the Spirit of God, has had of him; and I stand invincible 
in my faith upon him. You may reason the blue out of the heaven that 
is above us ; you may untwist the strands of the ray of light as it comes 
to us from above, and prove it to be but darkness ; you may dispute that 
there is any air to breathe,— but not till then may you wrest from me the 
knowledge that has been vouchsafed me of this God of love and truth. 
Against this knowledge the shaft of argument cannot prevail, but falls 
shattered like the lance before the unyielding bronze.” 


No less than seven able papers were read before the Council. 
(It had been intended to have as many as ten, but fortunately, 
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considering that the receptivity of audiences is finite, three of them 
failed to be presented.) 

Several of these were practical discussions of matters of de- 
nominational policy and method, but two at least were of universal 
interest, that by Mr. Murray on the question, “‘ How to make the 
Pulpit effective with the Masses ?’’ and that by President Fairchild, 
of Oberlin, upon “ The character essential to the Religion that 
shall take firm hold upon the American people.’? Mr. Murray’s 
paper is pronounced by “ The Congregationalist’’ to be ‘* in his 
characteristic vein, both as respects matter and manner.” He 
urged with force that the preacher should address, not “ the the- 
oretical man, but the real, actual man, the average man of our 
age as he exists, embodying the weaknesses and the strength, the 
good and the evil, of the time.’’ 

The paper by President Fairchild was especially noteworthy for 
the breadth and catholicity of its statements and spirit. He laid 
down the principle that ‘ the religion which shall take strong hold 
upon the people must ask nothing of faith which reason cannot 
grant. Rationalism is a name of ill omen, but we are not to dis- 
card true reason because of the extravagances of a blind impulse 
which calls itself reason, and is not. Indeed, the spread of ration- 
alism is proof that a reasonable theology is needed. It must be a 
theology, and not a mere philosophy.” 

He earnestly criticised the “ failure, in churches of the Puritan 
family, to present religion as consisting in true righteousness.”’ 
“One of the results of thus exalting piety above integrity, has 
been the decline of emotional experience itself. And when there 
has been an attempt to cultivate it, the result is but a poor imita- 
tion, and not a genuine emotional experience. Worse than this, 
in putting religion above righteousness, a false standard of charac- 
ter has been held up, and the hold of genuine goodness and 
honesty upon the public mind has been weakened. These com- 
mon virtues which make up a reliable character need all the sup- 
port which religion can afford.”’ 

The concluding words of this noble paper meet our heartiest 
assent : — 


“This, then, is the result of our inquiry: We need a religion with a 
simple and reasonable theology, gathering about the great central fact of 
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God, in his personal nature and character, ordering and governing the 
world upon the self-evident principles of reason, wisdom and love; a 
gospel which presents the Immanuel in his personal character and work ; 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, the highest manifestation of God’s 
fidelity and wisdom and love ; a ‘Saviour who is over all things to the 
church,’ a living and present Saviour, as he is set before us in the sacred 
record ; and a Christian life, in which obedience to the Master is the 
grand idea, and consecration to all duty the outcome ; in which responsi- 
ble character is first, and emotional experience second, as a test of gen- 
uineness. In short, we need the old gospel in its simplicity and power, 
divested of the theological bewilderments which have gathered about it, 
and brought home to the soul with all its claims and motives and inspi- 
rations.” 


The practical work of the New Haven Council was largely 
directed to the discussion of the affairs of the benevolent societies 
of the Orthodox body, with the evidently underlying sentiment 
that more economy and efficiency would be obtained by some 
plan of consolidation. A growing desire seems to have been ap- 
parent, especially among the Western representatives, for a more 
compact and strong denominational organization. 

A resolution was adopted, appointing a committee to consider 
*“‘ whether the best interests of Congregationalism do not require 
disuse of the society (or Parish) system, . . . and whether it be 
not the duty of the churches, as such, to assume the responsibil- 
ity of seeing that those who labor in the gospel live of the gospel.” 
This we take to be simply a recognition of the fact that the most 
religious members of a society are likely to be most vitally inter- 
ested in its management, and an attempt to secure it from being 
carried on upon mere “ business principles,” and not primarily for 
sacred and spiritual ends. 

We must not omit, in speaking of the practical work of this 
Council, to refer to an excellent paper on “ Comity between De- 
nominations in the Home Field,” by Dr. Coe, which contained 
some excellent suggestions in regard to the waste of money and 
force resulting from the rivalry of effort between the churches of 
various religious bodies, particularly in our smaller communities. 
He cited Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, as having lately 
mentioned a town in his diocese where five spires pointed heaven- 
ward, but no minister preached, owing to sectarian strife. Under 
such conditions each church insists on maintaining its own exist- 
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ence: one because it is the first, another because it is the strong- 
est, the third because it is the largest, and the fourth because it 
is the “highest.’’ For the correction of the evils designated, 
Dr. Coe recommended no laying aside of denominational prefer- 
ences, but a policy of concession and agreement, based on the 
principle of “ the survival of the fittest.’’ This, it is true, would 
require the disbanding of some churches, which, however, are 
dead already, so that we should only be providing for the disposal 
of their remains! Dr. Coe expressed the opinion that a hundred 
churches could now be named who had special interest in the 
remark addressed by our Lord to Peter, as to “ by what death he 
should glorify God.” 

We trust that the time is not far distant when this principle 
may be frankly and unreservedly applied, to the great gain of 
vital religion, as it can be wherever Christians meet together in a 
large and wise spirit of mutual conciliation and good will. 

One of the most interesting features of the Congregational 
Council was the reception of delegations from other religious 
bodies. In view of the cordial feeling which has since been 
expressed by its leading men, it is to be regretted that the dele- 
gation appointed by our body at Saratoga concluded not to appear 
in person, but only by letter; and this was particularly unfortu- 
nate, as the letter failed to arrive, by some delays in the mails, 
until after the adjournment of the Council. In every case where 
such delegations presented themselves, they were courteously re- 
ceived, and similar committees were appointed to reciprocate the 
act of recognition; and it is authoritatively stated that special 
preparations had been made to receive the delegation from our 
branch of the congregational body. 

The entirely admirable letter of the committee appointed at 
Saratoga should be placed on record in our pages. It is as fol- 
lows : — 

Boston, Sept. 25, 1874. 


To the National Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 
States, greeting : — 


Brethren, — At a meeting of the National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches, held at Saratoga, N.Y., during the week 
last past, it was 


Voted, That a Committee of three be appointed by the President to convey to the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches meeting in New Haven, in October, 
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our sympathy with their work in maintaining and defending the freedom of the churches 
from ecclesiastical authority, and our wishes for their success in advancing Christian life 
and work in our land. 

Under this vote the undersigned were selected, and we beg leave to 
say that we take great satisfaction in the discharge of our trust. We 
are grateful for our Congregationalism, and are glad to know that, as 
Congregationalists, the company of Christians that we have the honor to 
represent in this business, and you whom we now address, are one body 
in the New Testament faith, that where two or three are met together in 
the name of Christ He is in the midst of them, and that “the visible 
church of Christ is a congregation of faithful men in the which the pure 
word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly ministered accord- 
ing to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of necessity are requi- 
site to the same,” —a body fallible indeed, yet inspired of God, ready, 
indeed, to invite and welcome counsel, sympathy and co-operation, but 
responsible in the last resort only to the great Head of the Church. We 
lament all those antagonisms which weaken the hands by dividing the 
minds and hearts of Christians. We long and labor and pray for the 
day when the Congregational body, true to its precious memories and 
traditions, shall again be of one mind and one heart in Christ. We are 
glad to think that our differences now are rather as to the forms of truth 
than as to the truth itself; in the letter, and not in -.the spirit; in what 
has been said once rather in what we are trying to say now. Most ear- 
nestly do we pray that in the new day, which, as we believe, is rising 
upon the Church of Christ, you may be prospered in all your work and 
labor of love, and that the spirit of the Master may dwell in you richly 
to the enlargement of the kingdom of our common Lord. 

For the Conference, with sincere regard and respectful salutations, 

RuFus ELLIs, 
Minister of First Church, Boston. 
EDWARD E. HALE, 
Minister of South Congregational Church, Boston. 
DorMAN B. EATon, 
Lay Delegate, &c. 


HARVARD COLLEGE, AND THE CAUSE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
AMERICA. 

One of the most excellent movements which have recently taken 
place for the better service of the community and the nation, by 
elevating the standard and increasing the opportunities of the best 
professional education, is that now going on to obtain a suitable 
building for the medical school of Harvard College. The debt 
which New England especially owes to the men who have been 


educated to be physicians and surgeons in this school, is one which 
II 
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cannot be adequately estimated. The whole country owes this 
school a debt whose amount will be unfolded more and more in 
years to come, for the large and wise plan which has been reso- 
lutely adopted by it, first, and alone among American institutions 
of the kind, for the more thorough teaching of the great branches 
of science with which it has to do, in the recent enlargement of 
its requirements and opportunities. In thus “ nearly trebling the 
amount of instruction and the number of exercises,’’ the school 
set an example to its fellow institutions, at the risk of losing a 
large part of its students, which has been rewarded against many 
prognostications, but as it deserved, with success. And the whole 
world owes it a debt which should be remembered, as the institu- 
tion whose students first saw the anesthetic effects of ether de- 
monstrated in surgical operations. 

No word can be spoken too strong in testimony of the gratitude 
which is due to the good physician, and of the aid which society 
owes to the effort now making to give such adequate opportunities 
to secure thorough training in the blessed art of healing in place 
of the inadequate facilities to which the school has hitherto been 
condemned. ‘The picture has been well drawn by a distinguished 
teacher of the profession, which describes how the physician’s life 
is one of sacrifice. ‘‘ He gives up not only his ease if necessary, 
his health, and even his life, but what is dearer to some men, I 
might almost say, than any of these, — namely, his habits. He 
drops his novel with the last chapter unread; he leaves the 
theatre with the fifth act just working itself up to agony; he gets 
up from a meal that is untasted; he leaves his pillow unpressed, 
or springs from it in the dead of night to brave the wildest storms 
of rain or snow; he has not an hour by night or day when you 
cannot summon him as if he were a slave and you were his master. 
He does more than the good Samaritan, —he goes to the wayside 
to look for the wounded travelers, and carries them in his ambu- 
lance to his hospital, which is an inn where there is no landlord to 
pay. He will stoop to wash your feet, if you are bruised and 
maimed, and do for you more than menial service at the call of 
humanity.’’ And such a life of sacrifice is a noble school of 
character. The Christian Church honors among its most shining 
examples those followers of the calling ascribed to St. Luke, 


. 
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whose devotion and unselfish service have embodied the very 
spirit of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In the College itself, this autumn has seen a striking illustration 
of the manner in which an addition to its resources in brick and 
mortar, seemingly most apart from its daily use, can be made 
serviceable to the material needs and to the higher culture of the 
great body of students. The grand present Memorial Hall (whose 
dedication is alluded to by Dr. Bellows in his sermon in this number 
of “ The Review”), reared to commemorate the sons of Harvard 
who died for their country, and filled with the most impressive 
memorials of them and of the worthies of former generations, is 
opened for use as a dining hall by the students, under suitable 
regulations. It is impossible to estimate too highly the influence 
which must proceed to successive college generations from the 
constant association with such inspiring objects, appealing so per- 
suadingly to the sense of honor and duty, in what is probably 
the most stately building of the kind in the world. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that this is the greatest step which has yet 
been taken toward supplying exactly that element of culture 
which has hitherto been lacking in the training of American stu- 
dents, — the education of the sentiment of historic continuity, by 
quickening the tradition of intellectual and moral ancestry. 

And the great boon of all this is, that it is American, in the 
sense that it is absolutely open to the poorest as well as the richest 
youth. The mistake is sometimes made of supposing that Harvard 
College is a sort of aristocratic nursery, and that young men of 
scanty means are not welcome there. If this were so, the loss to 
the future of the College itself would be irreparable ; for, as the 
President of the College recently said well, “* No institution of 
high instruction can afford to lose the young men who have nothing 
in the world to depend upon but their intelligence, determination, 
and ambition.’’ The fact is, however, that there is probably not 
another institution of learning in the land where so many induce- 
ments are held out to youth of such a kind to share its privileges. 
Besides the advantages which only a great and ancient university 
can offer, in the ability and number of its corps of teachers, and 
in its libraries and collections, as well as in the indefinable aroma 
of intellectual life which is in the very air of an institution of 
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learning having a grand history, — there are now so many scholar- 
ships awarded for merit alone (to say nothing of the loan funds 
that are available for needy students), that no young man of good 
abilities and good character, whatever his bareness of pecuniary 
resources, need doubt his power to work his way through Cam- 
bridge. 

Of course, in a great college there are always many rich men’s 
sons who will carry out in college life the free habits of expendi- 
ture which they learn at home. It would hardly be expedient to 
forbid their coming, simply because their fathers are well off, 
provided they do not misconduct themselves. The number of 
wealthy families in the country has immensely increased within a 
few years ; and, in such, to send a son to college is a natural and 
laudable effort toward the culture which money alone cannot bring. 
But still in all our colleges, probably, the number of young men 
from families of moderate means increases in as great a propor- 
tion; and as a fact, Harvard, at any rate, is filled with the sons 
of what would be denominated in England “ the middle class.”’ 
And if they have some examples of lavish spending and luxurious 
living before their eyes to tempt them, it is only what they will 
have in the great world outside. The college is as good a place 
as any in which to begin to learn the wholesome lesson of inde- 
pendence and self-respect; and there is no community in the 
world in which these qualities under a plain coat are surer to win 
respect than in the microcosm of college life. 

The best answer to the theory that Cambridge of necessity 
fosters expensive habits in the students, is to be found in the 
actual facts of the case ; and we have been at the pains to obtain 
from the best authority an exact statement of the necessary ex- 
penditures of a Harvard undergraduate, who wishes to live as 
simply as possible, and yet with comfort. He can live, then, in a 
Room, with a chum, in Hollis or Stoughton Hall, or the College 

House, . . $30 00 
Board in the Commons at Memorial Hall, 38 weeks (the College 

year), $4 00 per week, ‘ ° ° . 15200 
The College bill for tuition, &e. = - . 150 00 
Light, if he burns a kerosene student Jamp, will cost, ‘ ‘ 5 00 
Coal, ‘and wood (half of the fire), 4 tons at $8.00, and 4 feet of 

kindlings at $1.50, ‘ : ° ° ° : ° . Ig 00 


Text- books will cost, j . ; ; ‘ b i ‘ - 2500 
Washing, $1 00 per week, ‘i ‘ ° ; ‘ ; ; . 3800 


$419 00 
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To these necessary expenses must be added the cost of clothes 
and traveling expenses in summer journeys, &c., which are purely 
voluntary expenditures, determined by the means, taste, and sense 
of the individual. The vacations may be spent in cheap ways, if 
not, as many do spend them, in earning money. A small addi- 
tional item of expense is in the assessments for college clubs, most 
of which are very small, as their rooms are occupied rent free by 
the leading societies, — as the Institute of 1770, the Natural His- 
tory Society, the Everett Athenzeum, the Hasty-Pudding Club, 
and the religious societies of the Liberal Union and the Christian 
Brethren. It is safe to say that scores of students do not 
spend as much as six hundred dollars a year. And if it still be 
objected that this life costs more than it does in smaller colleges, 
or than it did in Cambridge a generation ago, it is safe to answer 
that it costs more because it is worth more, in the opportunities of 
broad and generous intellectual training, and not less, certainly, in 
those of training in character. It is the classes which grew up 
under the influences of but a few years ago which sent from a 
third to a half of their number to our war, and filled the chief 
part of the pages of the Harvard Memorial Biographies with their 
grand story of valor and self-sacrifice. 

The best answer, too, it seems to us, which can be made to 
much of the loose talk which is frequently heard nowadays in 
favor of what is called “a national university,’’ is to be found in 
considering the conditions under which the really strong universi- 
ties in this country, Harvard and Yale, have risen to their emi- 
nence as a part of the historic life of the land, taught by genera- 
tions of men who have grown up in them and feel a filial pride in 
their success, and with their business affairs administered by care- 
ful men who for generations have been appointed to the trust solely 
because of their fitness for it. The contrast is certainly not inspir- 
ing, which is presented to this picture by the vision of an institu- 
tion organized to imitate the state establishment of Berlin, for 
example, but which must be administered by a government lack- 
ing all the characteristics which qualify the Germans for that 
work, and especially lacking the characteristics of permanence 
and culture. When our civil service is purged and made decent, 
it will be time enough to consider the fitness of our political lead- 
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ers to organize what is far more difficult, — a great national insti- 
tution of learning. Just at present it seems to be a peculiarly 
unsuitable time for urging such a plan, in view of the emphatic 
condemnation which the people of this country have recently pro- 
nounced upon the men who would at any time within the last ten 
years have had the ordering of such an institution. 


OF THINGS AT HOME. 


The Universalist-Unitarian Conference at the West is quite a 
marked event in the history of the two denominations, and we 
trust it will be followed up by an increased good-will and fellow- 
ship on the part of both. ‘The Liberal Worker,” a new paper 
started in Wisconsin for the purpose of promoting religious unity, 
has given very interesting reports of the Conference, which our 
readers have probably seen. 


We are glad to see that our own religious papers are taking up 
the cause of the Indians, by desiring to aid in sending out a dele- 
gation to confer with them. Our friends of “‘ The Index,” we be- 
lieve, were among the first to herald the public meeting which 
took place ; and perhaps it is owing to their movements that women 
were put on the committee as well as men, for which step we feel 
grateful, both as an indication of the sign of the times, and also 
for the practical advantage which we think will arise from the 
working of both sexes upon the mind of the Indian. 

The different denominations are undoubtedly each doing their 
work, but their operations are not combined, their influence is 
local, and we need some general demonstration which shall repre- 
sent the moral force of the entire country, and the determination 
on the part of the community that a stop shall be put to the in- 
cessant inroads of the gold-seekers upon soil solemnly set apart for 
the Indian by the United States government. The insatiable 
grasp of civilization also comes nearer and nearer to the poor 
savage, but it comes often to “destroy and not fulfill,’ through 
the greed of low-minded adventurers, who hold the life of an In- 
dian no better than that of a dog. The white settlers, too, on the 
borders of Kansas, we regret to hear, are reckless and rgvenge- 
ful in killing their poor neighbors at the least provocation. We 
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trust this delegation carries with it the good will of all the best 
minds among us, and also a generous contribution of money to 
defray the necessary expenses.. “The Index’’ gives us a valu- 
able letter from Mr. G. W. Conway, late superintendent of edu- 
cation in Louisiana. The letter, we believe, first appeared in “ The 
Tribune.’’ It is interesting to hear from one, on the vexed ques- 
tion of schools at the South, who has had experience there, and 
who does not appear to be under any determined bias or theory at 
the outset. He was evidently studying into the question, looking 
at causes, comparing results, and verifying his conclusions by 
actual observations, gathered from his every day experience. He 
comes to the opinion that political prejudices are at the bottom 
of all the bitter oppositions to schools containing both black and 
white children. The opponents of the Civil-Rights Bill cannot 
point to a single instance of schools being failures on account of 
their receiving children of both colors. In Louisiana, where the 
question has been well tested from 1868 to 1872, no one could 
affirm that the experiment was not successful, as Mr. Conway 
could prove during the period of his own supervision of schools. 
He goes on to narrate a little of his experience in a manner which 
ought to convince any fair-minded person that the writer is 
honest, candid, and desirous of getting at the real truth. We 
quote a portion of his letter : — 

“ When the question was boiled down to a very nice point, and when I 
was carefully reflecting as to the wisdom of excluding any of the colored 
applicants to our schools because of their color, I must confess that it 
was a serious matter ; the more so for this reason: Admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that a black child might better be excluded from a white 
school, what was I to do with children who were half white and half 
black? Again, what was to be done with those applicants who were 
three-quarters white and one-quarter black? Again, thinking of the 
future, I said, ‘If I exclude these children now, then I help put upon 
them and their posterity a brand of disgrace which has its birth in wrong, 
which is at war with the spirit of equality that inspired the makers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and, above all, one so utterly in conflict 
with the spirit and teachings of Christianity as to render me unworthy 
of my opportunities and responsibilities, and deserving only of the con- 
tempt of all just men if I were guilty of it’ With these thoughts and 
feelings I issued an order, through the newspapers, to the effect that 
from a certain date all the public schools should be open to the children 
of the various districts, regardless of race, color, or previous condition. 
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On the publication of this order, I was advised to leave the State of 
Louisiana. In one day I received as many as one hundred written 
notices to the effect that unless I left I would be assassinated: and one 
letter contained a picture of my coffin. This intimidation did not move 
me. 

“The day came for the opening of the schools. As expected, the 
colored children came with books in hand. The whites were ahead of 
them. Seeing the colored children admitted, the white pupils all left. 
(I speak now of those schools where this test was made.) I sat in my 
cab anxiously beholding the result of my owncourse. For awhile I con- 
fess 1 was full of sorrow. I thought I had been guilty of an indiscretion 
which bordered closely on crime, and yet I felt as if I was squarely 
meeting an issue imposed upon me by my oath of office. Well, the 
white pupils left, and the colored ones took their places. This was the 
result one day. 

“Now for another aspect of the case. The day on which this took 
place, I saw, at the close of school hours, the children who had left and 
those who took their places — the whites and the blacks — playing to- 
gether, as usual, on the green under the wide-spreading live-oaks. This 
sight prompted me to ask some of the white pupils why they ran away 
from school in the morning? The answer was, ‘ Our parents told us to 
leave if colored children were admitted.’ Then I asked, ‘ Why do you 
play with colored children?’ The answer was, ‘ Because we want to— 
we do so all the time.’ This convinced me that there was really no an- 
tagonism between the children of the two races except that which sprang 
from older persons, who were possessed of the bitter prejudices derived 
from slavery first, and from the war subsequently. The next day came, 
with the excitement somewhat abated ; and then, very soon, the whites 
seeing no prospect of a change of policy, sent their children back to 
school, and the year actually closed with a larger number of white pupils 
in the schools than ever before.” 


In keeping with this subject we will mention an interesting 
letter which we have read in “ The Christian Recorder,’’ the 
African Methodist Organ, upon Liberia, written by Prof. E. W. 
Blyden, a colored man of culture and ability, who has resided 
there for more than twenty years, laboring in the cause of educa- 
tion. He speaks of the first great political change in the colony, 
when they declared their independence of the whites, with a just 
pride in the capacity of his race for self-government. But the 
energies of the best young men of the country were drawn away 
from questions of education and reform, from the natural intensity 
with which they threw themselves into the political arena. Al- 
though those young men had widened their experience and en- 
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larged the horizon of their view, outside causes have suffered 
from the first flush of their success in establishing a government. 
Religion had declined, the aborigines of Africa were being neg- 
lected, and he calls upon the Methodist Church to renew her 
zeal and send out laborers. He thinks there is great need of the 
white element in Liberia, of thoroughly educated, able, and reli- 
gious white men. His whole letter proves the natural connection 
of this subject with the Southern wants of our country, and shows 
how the early contact of the blacks with the whites would kill out 


all antagonism, and act favorably upon the general development 
of both races. 


REV. DR. EDDY. 


It is good to look over the calendar of our brethren in other 
communions, and see how the loved names are also fading away 
from their list, and shed tears with them, although we know God 
will send forth more laborers into his harvest. We have been 
much impressed with the closing hours of this devout man, who 
was taken almost while at work in the Vineyard of Christ, and 


who was so warm and eager to be at his post, that, when the sum- 
mons came from the Angel of Death, he was slow to believe it 
possible that he should be taken, —he who so loved his calling, 
and saw the fields all around him white for the harvest. Yet, when 
his mind fairly took in the overwhelming thought, nothing could 
be more beautiful than the sweetness and docility with which he 
accepted the truth. The accounts of his last hours are so interest- 
ing that we quote them from ‘“ The Christian Advocate.’’ They 
are given by a friend, who was at his bedside. Such records as 
these among the ranks of our brethren around us, lead us to feel 
that we are not “strangers and foreigners” to each other, but 
*¢ fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of God.” 


“Sunday, midnight, October 4, Dr. Eddy’s physicians advised me 
that he must die, and suggested that I should impart this information to 
him, which I did as best I could. He received the intelligence with 
great calmness, but said he thought his medical attendants must be mis- 
taken. His exact words were as follows: ‘Clinton, it does not seem 
possible that this can be my fatal illness. There is too much work to be 
done that I must accomplish. I am just in the prime of life. I know 
how to work for Jesus, and I love to work for his cause. Does it not 

12 
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seem strange that I should be called home from the vineyard when there 
are so many laggards in the field whitening for the harvest? Neverthe- 
less, God’s will be done. If I am to die now, there are certain items of 
business I must adjust. Sit down here with the family and I will dictate 
my wishes.’ 

“ After deliberately disposing of his every interest in this world, he 
dismissed all thought of his earthly affairs, and summoned us to prayer 
at his bedside, in which service he was himself the most fervent. In the 
most touching manner he spoke to each member of his family present, 
and left messages of love and earnest words of invitation to holy living 
for absent ones. From this hour—2 A. M. on Monday morning — until 
daylight, the scene in the chamber of this good man was impressively 
solemn, and his golden words would make a volume. He left messages 
for his associate secretaries, for his Conference (Baltimore), for the Mis- 
sionary Society, and the church at large. Speaking of his life-work, he 
said: ‘I have no regret that my life has been spent in holding up Jesus 
to my fellow-men as their Saviour. Preaching Christ is the only work 
which brings sweet, perpetual contentment. Dying is a fact— that takes 
care of itself. Faith in the great hereafter, through Christ, is my strength. 
I am now in a most sweet state of mind, nearing the gates. Tarry not, 
O Lord, but come now. 


‘Beyond the parting and the meeting 
I shall be soon ; 
Beyond the farewell and the greeting, 
Beyond the pulse’s fever beating, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest, and home —sweet, sweet home ; 
Oh, how sweet it will be there to meet 
The dear ones, all at home.’” 


“ At five o’clock Monday morning the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was administered by Dr. Chapman. The entire household, visitors, at- 
tendants, and servants, were summoned to his room. As Dr. Chapman 
was beginning the communion service, Dr. Eddy sat up in his bed, 
looked around the room, and said, ‘Wait: tell Annie to come, too.’ 
(Annie is the colored cook, and was a great favorite of the doctor’s.) 
Annie was specially called, and on her arrival at the bedside the most 
impressive communion service I ever witnessed began. 

“ For more than an hour of his last night he uninterruptedly spoke of 
the great needs of the church, and the imperative demands upon our 
Missionary Society to take advanced ground. ‘Forward is the word — 
no falling back; we must take the world for Christ. Say so to our 
people. God calls us louder than thunder on the dome of the sky; the 
Lord strikes the hour ; we must throw down our gold in the presence of 
God. Amen.’ 

“ More than a score of times he called upon us who stood beside him 
to see to it that the church be roused to its plain duty to possess the 
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world for the Master. His face was beautiful, as the light of the gates 
of the celestial city flashed upon him. 

“ One very pleasing incident, before losing power of speech, was that 
of stretching his hands over the heads of his weeping family and pro- 
nouncing the benediction. How emphatic were the words, ‘The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be upon, and abide with you, evermore. 
Amen.’” 

M. P. L. 


OF THINGS ABROAD.'* 


The Episcopal Congress at Brighton, England seems to have 
been a very interesting occasion. We do not know whether there 
is anything in the nature of a “ Congress’’ which makes it more 
valuable to religious thought than Synods or Conventions, among 
our Episcopal friends, but certain it is, that in both England and 
America there has been a freedom and largeness of discussion in 
the Congresses not to be found in the Conventions. It is probably 
owing to the voluntary character of the former, and the conscious- 
ness on the part of every one that he can speak his mind without 
officially committing his brethren, or making the church responsi- 
ble for what he says as an individual. The gay watering place at 
Brighton was overrun with the English clergy and many zealous 
and philanthropic men and women. The sessions of the Congress 
were held under the Royal Pavilion. This building was built for 
George, Prince Regent. It is Eastern in style, covered with 
domes, and underneath is the grand concert room, where the 
meetings took place. The Bishop of Chichester presided, and 
made a very happy opening speech. The topics for discussion 
were “The Old Catholic Movement,’’ “ Home” and “ Foreign 
Missions,’’ ‘ Education,’ “ Church Choirs,’’ the Ritual Ques- 
tion, “ Recreation,” “ Skepticism,”’ “ Spiritual Life,’’ and many 
other subjects. About four thousand persons assembled to hear 
the accounts of the Old Catholic Congress from Dean Howson and 
Dr. Nevin of this country and others. The subject of church 
patronage was taken up at another time, and Bishop Wordsworth 
read a paper on the propriety of lessening the number of church 
livings. Several English lords spoke in favor of retaining the 
present system of patronage, while the lawyers present were de- 
sirous of abolishing it, and carried a good deal of popular opinion 
with them. A paper on skepticism was read in response to Prof. 
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Westcott’s attack, and an answer was also given to Prof. Tyndall 
by Prof. Prichard. Dr. Hayman, the late head-master of Rugby, 
made an infelicitous speech, with personal attacks upon Dr. 
Arnold and Dean Stanley, which were looked upon as in very bad 
taste at least by the audience. Some thoughtful papers on “ The 
Spiritual Life ”’ were given, and several other fine speeches. The 
Patriarch of Syria was a distinguished guest at all the meetings. 
This allusion to the Syrian Patriarch leads us to quote a very 
amusing passage from ‘* The Pall-Mall Gazette,” in regard to his 
Reverence and the Athanasian creed : — 


“Some very curious anomalies sometimes come from the keeping on of 
forms for ages after their meaning has been forgotten. Thus all ortho- 
dox members of the Church of England stand up thirteen times in the 
year to declare, not only that certain large classes of people are in error, 
not only that their spiritual state is dangerous, but that every one who 
belongs to any of those classes shall, without doubt, perish everlastingly. 
Yet when any member of one of those classes appears in the flesh, he is 
always greeted asa specially beloved spiritual brother. We do not know 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury last repeated the Athanasian Creed, 
but it appears from elaborate accounts in more than one newspaper that 
he has been lately fraternizing in things spiritual with one of those whom, 
whenever he last did so, he pronounced to be beyond all hope of salva- 
tion. We are far from blaming him for so doing. What we do blame, 
or rather what we wonder at, is something quite different. It is quite 
certain that the Archbishop of Canterbury would not have dealt with 
any prelate of the Roman‘Catholic Church as he has just been dealing 
with the Jacobite or Monophysite Patriarch from Syria. Yet no member 
or minister of the English Church is bound to assert or to believe that 
the Pope or any of his followers are beyond the pale of salvation ; while 
all who go through the whole course of her yearly services must thirteen 
times make that frightful assertion of all who believe as the Syrian Pa- 
triarch believes. The truth is that the great mass of the anathemas in 
the Athanasian Creed are read over without any one really thinking 
against whom those anathemas were denounced. People do not remem- 
ber that when they are uttering them they are pronouncing the condem- 
nation of whole churches and nations with whom they have no kind of 
quarrel, whom many of them know nothing about, and whom many make 
a special point of treating with peculiar friendliness. People do not re- 
member that what they are really doing is to pronounce the eternal 
condemnation of all who belong to the ancient national churches of 
Armenia, Syria and Egypt, and that it is by no means clear that the 
anathema does not further extend to the Orthodox Churches of Russia, 
Greece, and the rest of the East. Now if what we are called upon to 
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do were to curse the Pope, large congregations would doubtless be found 
to go through the ceremony with a hearty good-will. But nobody has 
the slightest interest in cursing the Greeks, the Copts, or the Chaldees. 
Yet we have no form provided for cursing the Pope, whom we look on as 
anenemy. But we have an elaborate form for cursing the Copts and 
the Chaldees, and perhaps the Greeks also, whom no one looks on as 
spiritual enemies, while many look on them as spiritual friends engaged 
in the common warfare against Rome. In short, in this matter of anath- 
emas, we are much in the same case as David when Joab charged him 
with loving his enemies and hating his friends. Let no one think fora 
moment that we wish the Pope to be cursed: we had much rather not 
curse anybody whatever. We only wish to point out the singular anom- 
ally that we do not curse those whom a great many of us would have a 


hearty pleasure in cursing, while we do curse those whom no one has the 
faintest wish to curse.” 


We have only space to allude to the “* Congregational Union,” 
which took place of late among the Dissenters. Mr. Rogers, the 
chairman of the meeting, made a calm, clear, and dignified state- 
ment of the wants of Dissenters, their disadvantages, their weak- 
nesses, and their great opportunities. 


THE OLD CATHOLICS. 


The fourth annual Congress of the Old Catholics, held at Frei- 
burg, has proved a very stirring occasion. Bishop Reinkhens was 
present, having been traveling over the country confirming be- 
_ lievers, encouraging the faithful; and, in his opening speech, he 

declared that he might say he represented more than a hundred 
thousand Germans. The object of his work, he said, was ‘‘ to 
take away everything that stood between the soul and God.” One 
day he had a large audience’ of three thousand persons to hear 
him. He announced some of the broadest principles of Chris- 
tianity. He said, ‘‘The Church of God is one, but it is not con- 
fined by one creed. Her unity is that of the Spirit through the 
bond of peace. The heart of Jesus Christ is not confined. All 
who do after their consciences are united to him, though it may be 
that they have never been baptized, or have never heard the gos- 
pel.’? Pasteur Harsler spoke of the different religions, as all hav- 
ing for their object to bring man to God, and Christianity had the 
highest place, because the longing of the heart, “‘ Thou shalt 
love, was only satisfied by the religion of Christ.” Von Schulte 
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described Old Catholicism as “ an effort for liberty of conscience,” 
and Huber, from Munich, spoke of their system as being ‘‘ truly 
religious and truly free.’’ He said, also, ‘‘ if the people would go 
with them, Christianity would be again built out of its ruins.” 
This speech received great applause. The Chairman concluded 
the meeting by addressing the foreign representatives, saying that 
the Old Catholics returned their greeting, and ‘‘ looked upon all 
who could kneel and say with them, ‘ Our Father, who art in 
heaven,’ as their brethren in Christ.’” Bishop Reinkhens’ tour 
seems to have been heralded in the provinces by torch-light pro- 
cessions, ringing of bells, and many demonstrations of joy. The 
Conference at Bonn followed soon after, under the presidency of 
Dr. Dollinger. He and the Bishop declared themselves in favor 
of the validity of the orders of the Anglican Church. The Bishop 
of Pittsburg thanked Dr. Dollinger, on behalf of the American 
Church, for their expressions of sympathy, and said that his share 
in the meeting of the Conferences would be remembered as one of 
the grandest recollections of his life. We have heard somewhere 
that the Old Catholics were thinking of renouncing the word 
‘** Old,’ and adopting the term ‘‘ Liberal.’ We hope they will 
not be so unwise as that. The term “ Qld’’ they have a right 
to use, as they are returning to the liberty of the primitive church, 
and it satisfies the conservative feeling of the masses. If our 
Unitarian forefathers had been able to preserve some name equiv-— 
alent to this, instead of selecting a new name, we think they would 
have carried a much larger portion with them in the farming towns 
of New England. We have no wish to exterminate our good Or- 
thodox brethren ; but it would have been better for the world to 
have had the division of parties more equal. The term “ Old”’ 
might with propriety have been taken by us, as in many ways we 
also were returning to the liberty of our Pilgrim Fathers, who, in 
the words of John Robinson, declared that more truth was yet to 
break forth from God’s Word. But numbers and names are 
nothing, compared with the invisible power which we believe has 
gone forth from our little band to enlighten the other churches of 


Christ. 
SS. 2s. te 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. Eberhard Schrader is now by general consent at the head of 
Assyrian scholars and interpreters. And no work of his has aroused 
more curiosity and been more extolled, not only in Germany, but in 
France and England, than the “ Alt-babylonische Epos” which he 
has deciphered, and which he entitles “Istar’s Journey in Hell (die 
Hoellenfahrt Istar’s). Istar is the Assyrian Astarte, or Venus, and 
she seeks the lost Adonis in the underworld. The poem has not only 
philological importance, as showing the structure of the Assyrian 
tongue, but it throws light on comparative Semitic mythology. His- 
torically, it has less value. Very few critics, of course, are compe- 
tent to pronounce upon the accuracy of Schrader’s rendering. 

2. Sooner or later, every Biblical scholar must undertake to ex- 
pound the doctrine of the Apostle to the Gentiles. It is pity that 
the learning and patience of Superintendent Hermann Opitz, exhibited 
in his octavo of three hundred and ninety-five pages (das System des 
Paulus nach seinen Briefen dargestellt), has not produced better 
fruit. The centre of Paul’s teaching, as we have it here, is salva- 
tion; and Herr Opitz aims to make this clear: first, by showing 
what salvation is; second, by reviewing its history among heathens as 
well as Jews; and third, in the demonstration of its moral character. 
Yet he is not able to say any new words on these fertile themes. 
He accepts all the Pauline letters as genuine, though his references 
are mostly taken from the four that are unquestioned. In spite of 
excellent fragmentary remarks, as an exegesis of the Pauline system, 
the book is a failure. 

3. A more extraordinary work on the Pauline doctrine is that of 
the Catholic Joseph Wieser (Pauli Apostoli doctrina de justificatione 
ex fide sine operibus, et ex fide operante biblico-dogmatice discussa et 
illustrata). As a polemic work, it has merit, and it certainly dis- 
credits the Lutheran theory. But it neglects the main source of 
Paul’s plea, the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, and reasons 
only from isolated texts, which, however carefully examined, cannot 
be decisive tests of doctrine. Herr Wieser’s view is more reasonable 
than the view of Luther, but it is not the view of Paul himself. In- 
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deed, no loyal Catholic can adopt the Pauline doctrine as it is found 
in Paul’s letters. 

4, Dr. Ferdinand Piper’s book, biographies of the “ Witnesses of 
the Truth” (die Zeugen der Wahrheit), is very convenient for use, as 
it gives these in calendar form, associating them with the days of the 
year. In this first volume, of eight hundred and twenty pages, there 
is a vast amount of information. But the author makes the mistake of 
supposing that the saints are all ecclesiastics, and that lay biographies 
have not much to do with the Lord’s work upon the earth. He con- 
founds, too, legend with history, treats all the Biblical personages as 
historical, and even makes Adam and Eve edifying witnesses to the 
heavenly life. The reader must separate good wheat from mock 
chaff. 

5. Dr. Henry Ernest Bindseil’s edition of the letters of Philip 
Melanchthon leaves, as the French say, nothing to be desired. 
The notes and historic explanations are adequate, and the text is 
nearly faultless. The larger part of the five hundred and eighty-five 
documents have been printed before, but the one hundred and forty- 
five marked with an asterisk are new in this edition. The letters are 
not all written by the Reformer. Some are partly written by others 
and signed by him; some are written to him; and some are written 
about him or his opinions, and so bear upon the story of the man and 
his time. The chronological order is kept. The volume has more 
that six hundred large octavo pages. 

6. The Humanists, so called, were the rationalists of the sixteenth 
century. Of late years, it has been a passion of German writers to 
restore these neglected names to their proper fame. The latest at- 
tempt in this kind is by Adalbert Horawitz, who, by ransacking all 
the great German libraries from Vienna to Gottingen, has brought 
out a mass of detail about the life and teaching of the martyred 
priest Caspar Bruschius. The volume is valuable, not only as biog- 
raphy, but for the pictures which it gives of towns and cities and of 
the schools of the time. Horawitz is not an undiscriminating eulogist, 
but shows the shade along with the light in the life of his hero. 

7. In the work of biography filial piety is often an aid, while it is 
sometimes a blind and « hindrance. What Dr. Theodore Kolde 
writes of his famous ancestor, the Chancellor Brueck, is at once judi- 
cious and sympathetic. He shows the great part that this statesman 
played in the rise of the Reformation, and especially at the Augs- 
burg Diet, and in the forming of the Confession. Full justice, never- 
theless, is done to the work of the ecclesiastics, while the secular 
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side of the Reform is brought into bolder relief. The title of the 
book is “der Kanzler Brueck und seine Bedeutung fiir die Entwick- 
lung der Reformation.” 

8. A singular chapter of autobiography is that of Dr. Karl 
Albert, Freiherr von Reichlin Meldegg (das Leben eines ehemaligen 
romisch Katholischen Priesters). It reveals many strange things in 
the education of the Romish priesthood, and the strict rule and tyran- 
ny of Catholic seminaries. The writer broke with the Roman Church 
because he found the doctrine of celibacy intolerable ; and he has 
been for years professor of philosophy in Heidelberg. His book 
contains personal sketches and remembrances of leading scholars in 
Germany, both Catholic and Protestant. It is anecdotic and scrappy, 
and shows an old man as the author. 

9. “Lehrnst Rom kennen” is the war cry of an anonymous en- 
thusiast who professes to rouse the German people against the wiles 
of the modern Babylon. Yet the real drift of his book is almost that 
of a Catholic partizan and of a Jesuit in disguise. He discovers in the 
Calvinists and the philosophers the worst foes of the German religion, 
and is free in vituperations. Hegel leads to self-worship; Humboldt 
is a conceited egotist, without patriotism or piety. Such Lutheran- 
ism as this is nearer to Rome than to reason, and it denies the grand 
principle of Protestantism. The call is a “ false alarm.” 

10. A specially interesting book is the story of missions in South 
Africa as Herr Dr. Wangemann tells it in his pleasant volumes 
(Geschichte der Berliner Missionsgeselschaft under ihrer Arbeiten 
in Siid Afrika). Herr Wangemann is more than our American Dr. 
Anderson, as he not only tells about the missionary work, but de- 
scribes well the physical and social peculiarities of the regions that he 
has visited. His first volume is as published four or five years ago, 
and is now followed by two more, which describe the Koranna land 
and the country of the Kaffirs. These lands are unpromising soil for 
Christian missionaries ; and the quiet and plodding Germans stand 
less chance than the more enterprising “angels ” of the Anglo Saxon 
race, who occupy the ground. But the report is hopeful, and the Ber- 
liners are satisfied with their scant success. 

11. Robert von Schlagintweit, the survivor of a famous traveling 
family of brothers, varies his tale of Asiatic tribes and mountains by 
an account of Utah and its singular people (die Mormonen oder die 
Heiligen von jiingsten Tage von ihrer Entstehung bis auf die Gegen- 
wart). His history is drawn from trustworthy sources, and has fewer 
mistakes than English writers usually make. The pictures of the 
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book help to make the story attractive. One of the queerest is the 
fac-simile of the new Mormon Alphabet, in which the prophet pro- 
poses to print the literature of the saints, and which, as he once in- 
formed us, is in the end to be the sole and universal alphabet of the 
race of man. 

12. That skillful archeologist and scholar, Dr. H. Holtzmann, in 
an ingenious book (“ Die Ansiedelung des Christenthums in Rom”) 
brings the ruins and churches and monuments of the Eternal City 
into a story of the growth and development of Christianity there. 
He only applies to the Christian story the method of J. J. Ampere 
in his interpretation of the classic busts and statues,—a method 
from which great historical gain may come. 

13. A book which has made a great sensation in Germany, of late, 
is the explantion of Kaulbach’s great picture, by Prof. Zingieb] (Peter 
Arbues und die Spanische Inquisiton). Arbues was one of the great 
masters in tormenting heretics; yet he has been canonized, and is a 
saint of the Church. Zingiebl is an “Old Catholic,” an associate of 
Huber and Doellinger. His book will be translated into English, and 
will interest English as well as German readers. 

14. We mention, in Addition, as a literary curiosity, though not 
properly a theological book, the translation of Shakespeare’s play of 
“Othello” into the Hebrew tongue, by G. E. S., to which Peter 
Smolensky has added a critical introduction of thirty-two pages, also 
in Hebrew. It is amusing to read the passionate dialogues of the 
Moor and Iago and Desdemona in the phrase of Job and the Penta- 
teuch. More in this kind is promised. 

15. A book that is English in form and language, but German in 
its minute and thorough investigation, is the work of Mr. John W. 
Nutt, “The Fragments of a Samaritan Targum,” edited from a Bod- 
leian manuscript, with an introduction containing a sketch of Samari- 
tan history, dogma, and literature. Of this we hope to say more here- 
after. 


Geometry and Faith. A Fragmentary Supplement to the Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise. By Thomas Hill. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1874. 


All who read Dr. Hill’s little book when it first appeared, twenty- 
five years ago, will be glad to see this new and enlarged edition. 
They will be pleased both with what is old and what is new: with 
the first as showing that so long a time of study and thought has not 
impaired his confidence in the truth of his views and the validity of 
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his reasoning; and with the rest as showing that science in its prog- 
ress unfolds to the thoughtful believer new illustrations and proofs 
of his faith. They will recognize the same absolute intellectual con- 
scientiousness now as in the former edition, which is a marked trait in 
all of Dr. Hill’s productions, and which makes the reader sure that 
no sentence is written merely to dazzle or startle, but with the most 
careful endeavor to express the writer’s simple thought and convic- 
tion. Dr. Hill’s movement makes one think of that of a solid body of 
infantry, while that of the common run of writers,on the more 
fashionable side, seems like the dash and glitter of light horse troops, 
half blinding by the flash of their armor, and half hidden by the dust 
they raise. There is no waste in this little book,—a good thing for 
the reader who cares more for mental food than for entertainment. 

It is not a treatise, but a series of essays, only slightly connected, 
though all hearing upon one point, — namely, the identity of certain 
purely mental conceptions of man with.laws found to be embodied or 
illustrated in the works of creation. It is chiefly with ideas of space 
and time Dr. Hill deals, hence the title of his book. Geometry is the 
science of the divisions of space, but these divisions do not exist in 
nature. They are purely mental ideas and conceptions. Yet some- 
times natural forms suggest them so distinctly as to show the presence 
of the same intellectual conception in the maker. On the other hand, 
sometimes men devise @ priori such forms, study their nature and 
laws, and then afterward it is found that these same ideas and laws 
have been embodied or illustrated in natural facts. 

We are naturally pleased with symmetrical forms, and those that 
have an obvious regularity not symmetrical, yet suggestive of symme- 
try. With a natural conviction that there is a meaning in such forms 
that is capable of intelligible statement, men study them to ascertain 
the mathematical law embodied in them, then to find the mechanical 
law by which they are formed, and so are gained our practical and 
economical knowledge of the things about us. It is a tacit assumption 
that the same laws of thought rule in nature and in our minds. 

No conception can be more purely ideal than that of the extreme 
and mean ratio, so called, since it represents a ratio which no means 
known to us enables us to reach. We can only express it by succes 
sive approximations. But we find in nature two embodiments of such 
a series : one in space, or geometrical, — namely, the various arrange- 
ments of leaves about the growing stem; the other, algebraic, in the 
relative periods of revolution of the planets about the sun. Economic 
reasons for these respective compliances with an abstract mathemat- 
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ical law have been suggested. Inasmuch as the grace and beauty 
of vegetation is largely due to the observance of this law, Dr. Hill 
suggests that in some way perfect or ideal beauty is wrapt up in this 
to us unattainable ratio. 

Symmetry in time is either rhythm or harmony, and the mind is 
as naturally pleased with it as with symmetry of form. But the mind 
had been conscious of delight in tones and colors ages before it was 
discovered that tones and colors are results of rhythm too rapid to be 
recognized as such. 

The conception of number is purely mental, and the human mind 
has always found delight in studying relations of number, ascribing 
to them mysterious powers. Nature sets before us instances of the 
smaller numbers: unity in the individual, duality in the sexes and the 
balanced parts of the body, triplicity in the three dimensions of 
solids and the triple constitution of our own being. The points of 
the compass are four, the fingers five. Thus she fosters man’s love of 
the ideas of number; but only the science of chemistry, within the 
past century, has revealed the wide use of the numbers two and three 
in composing all the vast variety of substances around us. 

The calculus is not merely the product of the mind, but of the mind 
in its most abstract operations. Yet. with the calculus, the man of sci- 
ence walks through all the range of natural creation, and finds his in- 
strument universally applicable to explain the more mysterious opera- 
tions and laws of the universe, and ever as he increases the range and 
subtilty of his mathematical formule and reasonings, he finds new 
mysteries to which his new inventions are the key. If the physicist 
says that the mathematics are only a key to the science of things, the 
mathematician rejoins that it is more like the truth to say that the 
visible universe is only a set of models and diagrams to illustrate the 
purely spiritual realities of mathematics. 

We pass over the chapters on motion, and those which aim to turn 
the truths of motion to a practical and spiritual use. A part of them 
have appeared recently in our pages, and of the rest it would be diffi- 
cult to give an abstract. Different minds will differently estimate 
the value of reasonings which turn on points so purely abstract that 
the reader is in danger of being confused before he gets to the appli- 
cation, or of losing the moral lesson in the mental curiosity. The 
argument is similar to that in the little book called “ The Stars and 
the Earth,” and the objection to both is one,—namely, that the 


moral quality of actions does not lie in their physical character, and 
can neither be seen nor felt. 
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The last, and to us one of the most interesting chapters, is on the 
law of chances. It may be one of the Creator’s methods to act on 
multitudes where the result aimed at is not dependent on that which 
befalls any individual, as in forming the glaciers of innumerable snow- 
flakes, and securing the perpetuity of a species by a vast surplus of 
germs to compensate for a low average chance of the individual’s sur- 
vival. We must suppose in the case of those animals that deposit an 
immense number of eggs, a foresight of and allowance for a great 
variety of adverse circumstances, to guard against the respective 
dangers of the extinction of the species on the one side, and on the 
other of its increase to such an extent as to extinguish all others. 

The evolutionist may reply that the chances for and against the 
survival of the individual are not a fixed amount, but diminish when 
the number of individuals is lessened, so as to counteract the tendency 
to extinction ; and increase, when the number of individuals increase 
so as to counteract the tendency to a fatal multiplication: but the 
theist rejoins that in this sliding scale of checks and encouragements 
is revealed only one more instance of those thoughts of God for his 
creatures, which are more in number than the sand. 

With this imperfect analysis, we commend to our readers a work, 


the full value of which can only be known by careful and thoughtful 
study. 


Christianity and Science. A series of lectures delivered in New 
York, in 1874, on the Ely Foundation, &c. By Andrew P. Pea- 
body, D.D., LL.D., &. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


12mo, pp. 282. 

We rise refreshed from reading these ten lectures, and invigorated, 
as one who has revisited his native mountains. They constitute a 
brief, attractive, interesting, yet scholarly, thorough, and logical de- 
fense of our Christian faith; meeting the latest forms of unbelief 
with strong argument, but with perfect fairness and courtesy, — unless 
a few touches of delicate, yet caustic irony, be deemed uncourteous. 
The title is somewhat misleading, for the discussion of the scientific 
problems occupies an insignificant portion of the volume. In the 
first lecture he shows that human science is built upon human testi- 
mony,— no observer, and no mathematician, ever verifying all his 
data for himself; so that it is not a weakness of Christianity that it 
is built on testimony. Five lectures are then given to an admirable 
discussion of the testimony of the apostles, and of the objections 
usually brought by modern skeptics to accepting the truth of their 
accounts. Nothing can be finer than the way in which Dr. Peabody 
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brings the recondite learning of the biblical critic, and of the meta- 
physician, into a form intelligible and attractive to an unlearned 
reader, without impairing the demonstrative force of their reason- 
ing. 

Three lectures are then occupied with a discussion of the experi- 
mental proof of the truth of Christianity, the value of the experi- 
ments being tested by the canons of the inductive logic; and the 
tenth lecture closes the discussion by showing that the doctrines of 
Christianity, alone of all religions, become, after long practical ac- 
quaintance with them, so clear to the inward vision as to be with 
difficulty distinguished from intuition, — which is considered as the 
crowning test of the great scientific generalizations. Two of the 
forms of argument concerning the testimony of the apostles are put 
into legal form, and we have heard three gentlemen of the legal pro- 
fession, who heard the author deliver them, speak with great delight 
of the simple and satisfactory way in which he states the common 
sense ground of the statute of limitations, and applies it to the ques- 
tion of the evidences; and of the accuracy and force with which he 
argues from the fact that the earliest arguments against the authority 
of Christ were of the nature of demurrers. 

We were about to mention two other points which had impressed 
us still more forcibly; but as we glance over the volume, to refresh 
our memory, we see so much which is elegantly and forcibly put, that 
we hesitate whether to speak of any one passage lest we should seem 
to do injustice to the rest. In our own mind, however, Dr. Pea- 
body’s argument to show that miracles are needed to ensure nature’s 
accomplishment of her greatest ends, is peculiarly impressive. We 
have heard one of the great physicists of the times say the same 
thing, and are glad to find it so well stated here. Another very im- 
pressive argument is that at the close of the sixth lecture, — that so 
far from the evidence of the resurrection of Christ being weakened 
by time, it grows stronger through the ages. 

The notes at the end of the volume make an interesting addition, 
but by an oversight of the proof-reader the references to all after H. 
are wrong. The one other blemish that we have perceived in the 
volume is a slight omission in one of the arguments, p. 117, in which 
the author replies to the objection, that it is incredible that, in the 
press and throng of habitable worlds, our earth should be specially 
signalized by the grand theophany of the Incarnation, by asking, Who 
knows that it is specially signalized? We think he might well have 
added, and who knows that there are other habitable worlds? Mod- 
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ern astronomy is making that point more doubtful than it was, — it 
may be that we are the only intelligences clothed in material robes. 


Sermons and Songs of the Christian Life. By Edmund H. Sears. 

Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co. 1875. Price, $2,00. 

The writings of Dr. Sears do not need to be made known to the 
readers of this journal. The rare spiritual insight, the poetic beauty 
of diction, the glowing Christian faith, which have given him so high 
a place among the religious teachers of our time, characterize this 
choice volume in abundant measure, and will make it a chosen com- 
panion of the best hours of the best souls. The nineteen sermons 
which it contains are parted from each other by poems of different 
length, whose interlude comes in like the hymns or organ-notes in a 
religious service. Among these twenty-three poems are some which 
have already sung themselves into countless hearts, like the two ex- 
quisite Christmas hymns, and that touching poem “ Little Willie’s 
waking up,” and others which are new friends, but bear the poet’s 
sure impress. We have taken special pleasure in that entitled 
“ Chambers of Imagery,” which is full of memories of a day spent 
by the author among Wordsworth’s chosen haunts. A _ beautiful 
Vesper Hymn by Miss Scudder finds a congenial home among these 
devout breathings. 

The sermons stand apart from and above controversy, though clear 
and strong on all points of question which come into the course of 
their discussions. But they deal with the highest spiritual themes, 
touching the great Christian days, “ and the Christian life and experi- 
ence which grow from a living apprehension of the system of truth 
which rests upon them,” and so they enter into the still places of com- 
munion with the eternal verities, where Christians of whatever name 
come near together. In a noble plea in his preface, the author indi- 
cates and vindicates the method which he has pursued of loyalty to 
his own branch of the church, not so much by drifting on its surface- 
currents of prevalent opinion, but by going down into the deep places 
where the tides of God are felt and followed,—a method for which 
his own denomination owes him much and is grateful to him. 

We had intended to anticipate the religious refreshment which we 
trust that few of our readers will fail to find in this volume, but are 
compelled by the limits of our space to defer a fuller consideration of 
it until the next number of this journal. In these days, which are 
sometimes said to be given over to sensational preaching, there is un- 
mingled comfort in turning to these eloquent and lofty meditations, 
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and in knowing that by such preaching as this some of our congrega- 
tions are built up in faith and hope and love. 


Singers and Songs of the Liberal Faith. By Alfred P. Putnam, D.D. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 

We call attention from advance sheets, to this forthcoming interest- 
ing collection, prepared by Dr. Putnam of Brooklyn. His main ob- 
ject has been to show how the Liberal Faith has expressed itself in 
song and poetry, and what contributions it has made to this store of 
the church’s literature. The work includes the names of over seventy 
of our American Liberal writers, giving a biographical sketch of each, 
selections of their best hymns or brief religious poems, besides a 
variety of notes illustrative of the selections. The list of authors 
cover a wide range in belief, from Andrews Norton to Theodore Par- 
ker and his followers. These pages are enriched by numerous 
sacred memories which will be welcome to our readers and our 
churches. 


The volume will be an appropriate gift-book for Christmas and the 
New Year. 


Christianity the Science of Manhood. A Book for Questioners. By 
Minot Judson Savage. Third Edition. Pp. 186. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1875. Price, $1.50. 

With the author’s transfer from Chicago to a Boston pulpit, this 
thoughtful and earnest argument for a Christianity which is spirit 
and life comes also with a Boston imprint upon its new edition. In 
the September and October number of “ The Monthly Religious Mag- 
azine” for 1873, the attention of our readers was so fully called to it, 
in detail, that we need now only repeat the hearty commendation of it 
then given. The author’s preface to the present edition mentions as 
a significant “sign of the times,” that it received as cordial a wel- 
come on its first appearance among the Orthodox body, to which he 
then belonged, as among Liberal Christians. It should receive it 
still; for its noble plea goes deeper than any differences of the sects, 
to the essential heart of Christianity and the living power that is in 
Jesus Christ. We trust that in many more editions it will reach 
readers who need to be strengthened in faith or in charity. 


Owing to the pressure upon our pages, the usual list of publica- 
tions received and reviews of « number of books are postponed 
until the January number. 





